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For three generations Calumet Baking Powder has enjoyed 
steadily increasing sales. More and more customers call for 
Calumet. Every day, Domestic Science teachers, housewives, 
chefs and bakers decide for themselves that Calumet is the 
brand best suited for their use—dependable and wholesome, 
insuring their reputation of being “good cooks.” 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 
BAKING POWDER 


With Calumet, a double acting baking powder, you do not have to 


use extra care and precaution. You may bake either in a hot or mod- 





erate oven with safety—you may move the food in the oven or open 
the door for inspection without fear of it falling. You may mix a pan 


t 


of muffins or biscuits at night, put them in the ice chest and they are 



















ready for the oven in the morning. 






ouble-acting baking powder means 


a baking powder containing two leav- 
ening units: One unit begins to work 


when the dough is mixed, the other 
unit waits for the heat of the oven; 
then both units work together—your 
Suarantee against failure against 
waste. 

Put it to every test you can think 
of. Prove for yourself that there is no 
substitute—no other is just as good. 
Use it in all your baking and learn 
why it is called the “Best by Test” 
leay ener, : 


Calumet Baking Powder Co. 


4100 Fillmore Street 





Chicago, Illinois 


Education Through 
Wood Working 


is founded on the experience of hundreds 
of teachers of woodworking in schools 
of the United States. Canada and _ the 
Philippines. 


Twenty-two prize winning essays comprise 
more than half of the book. The balance is 
devoted to up-to-date methods of modern prac 
tice in woodworking entailing the use of 


machinery 


No teacher of woodworking can afford to be 
without this book when it is considered that 
will be furnished at cost 


Education Through d 5 
ie Other Publications 
W ood Working It é 


contains 354 pages gilded at top, Issued by us to teachers of woodworking are 
with 150 illustrations, numerous as follows: 

charts, drawings, stock bills, 
diagrams, ete. The book is 6% : : 
x94 inches in size and is bound On the Manufacture of a Teacher's Fiat Top Desk. 
in Levant pattern leather, with Accompanied by a set of instruction sheets for 
the lettering in pure gold. class room study. 

In fact no expense has been 

spared to make the physical Chats on Period Styles in Furniture. 

beauty of the book worthy of 
the unusual quality of its text 
contents. 

Price to teachers and directors 
of woodworking $2.50. 


Issued in series and deals historically with Chip- 
pendale, Adam, Hepplewhite. 


These are free to teachers of woodworking. 
cents each to all others, 


“The Tools 
of School 
are the Tools 
of Life” 


Yates- 
American 


Machine 
Co. 


Educational 
Department 


Rochester 
N.Y. 


American Motorized Finishing Planer 
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Nylander’s Tour 


YCHOOLBOARDS and prominent educators 
S throughout America have been approached 
in the interest of an educational tour, origin- 
ating in California, that is attracting atten- 
tion in various sections of the country. 





The plan combines with a summer program 
of six weeks’ University study, 8000 miles of 
travel “around and across America,” arranged 
to bring the students into contact with places 
and scenes closely associated with the early 
history of the western hemisphere, and the 
discovery and development of the great west, 
as well as with some of the most interesting 
scenic wonders of the United Seates. Students 
from various colleges, teachers and college 
instructors, are invited to avail themselves 
of the opportunity for travel and study pre- 
sented by the plan. Persons from other pro- 
fessional walks of life, such as lawyers, doc 
tors and clergymen, are also invited. 

Flexible arrangements have’ been 
worked out for the students preparing to take 
the University of California course, by S. B 
Nylander, of Berkeley, California, a traveler 


travel 


of wide experience and a former teacher. 

Groups may proceed westward by sea, on a 
5.000 mile voyage from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, by ships of -the Panama Pacific Line. 
Havana, with its associations of the Spanish 
discoverers, will be visited. At the Isthmus, 
eight hours will be spent in traversing the 
Panama Canal, greatest of modern engineer- 
ing works. Half-a-day will be given to the 
picturesque city of Panama, and the ruins of 
Old Panama, associated indelibly with the 
names of Morgan and his sea rovers. Groups 
may go to the coast by rail and return by sea. 
Special rates have been made that include 
both the sea trip and the rail journey. 


Mid-Pacific Hospitality 


HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE has been 
A formed by teachers of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands to extend Aloha to teachers visiting the 
Paradise Isles, according to a statement by 
Myra W. Angus, principal, Pohukaina School, 









© 
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and chairman, Hospitality Committee, Hawa 
Education Association, 

The Association sends the following we! 
coming message: “Vacation-time in Hawaii i 
always ‘Aloha-time.’ Hawaii always welcome: 
its visitors; and we, the teachers of Hawaii 
will welcome you. You will find here a land 
of flowers and music, where summer is a «: 
lightful period of the year—cooled by th: 
trade winds and freshened by the ocean-tang 
Come—and spend a vacation that will be th: 
most enjoyable, restful, memorable you hav: 
ever experienced.—Hawaii Education Associa 
tion.” 


* 


European Tours 


[- IS appropriate that the headquarters for 
_one of the most progressive and flourishing 
bureaus in charge of European Tours, should 
be located in Venice, California. E. W. Clark 
the organizer and director of the Clark-Son 
Tours, is widely and favorably known in Cali 
fornia circles as the supervising principal ot! 
the Union Venice Public High School and 
Union Junior High School. His son, H. J 
Clark, is business manager of the Tours. The 
1926 travel tours give every promise of being 
effectively organized. All conditions are favor 
able for pleasant, inspiring, and instructive 
journeys over-seas, under the guidance of the 
Clark-Son Tours. 


Easy Ocean Voyages 
opportunity of 


\ N 

y leisurely, and invigorating trip along 
the Coast of California between San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, and 


making a_ delightful 


Los Angeles, is presented by the White Flyer 


Liners “San Juan” and “Humboldt.” These 
regular passenger steamers are well-appointed 
equipped with wireless, and leave both destina 
tions thrice-weekly on Tuesdays, Thursdays. 
and Saturdays. The fares are the lowest; 

round-trip ticket costs only $18 and is valid 
tor 90 days. It carries stop-over privileges at 
all points of call, also choice of stateroom 
The accommodation is comfortable, the meals 


are of the finest and the personnel courteous 
and attentive. 
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LAKE TAH OE 


CAMP RICHARDSON 


Housekeeping, Boating, Swimming 


Housekeeping cottages with running water 
and electric lights. First class store and 
delicatessen on grounds. Fresh meat and 
milk daily. 500 ft. wonderful bathing beach, 
finest grove pine trees on lake, horseback 
riding, tennis, surf riding, fishing, row boats 
with or without Evinrude motor, 25 passen- 


ger launch, and speed boat full of thrills | ) Camp in Comfort 


Also Under Same Management 


Pierce Arrow Stage with a 


Running daily between Sacramento and Lake } | J I] I I Y Al | O 
Tahoe to all resorts on American River and } 


Lake Tahoe, via San Francisco-Sacramento 


Railroad, leaving San Francisco Key Route ‘ ( HENE | | E 
Ferry, at 7:40 a. m.; Oakland, 40th and 
Shafter Sts., 8 a. m. to Sacramento, con- { 
necting there with stage leaving at 10:45 Clean. tasty food. easily and conveniently 
a. m., stopping at Placerville 1 hour for prepared to gratify that outdoor appetite 
lunch, arriving at Lake Tahoe at 4:45 p. m. } and to let the Cook enjoy each camping 
For Further Information ; minute. ee . a 
The Utility Kitchenette provides all the 
CAMP RICHARDSON { comforts of your own kitchen—table, stove 
Tallac, Lake Tahoe, Calif. oven, ice -box and pantry : ill combined - L 
sa cei : 3 e ; strong metal cabinet (fan De carries or 
SAN FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO R. R. trunk rack or running board of any aut 
THE PECK-JUDAH TRAVEL BUREAUS mobil $50.00 f.o.b. San Francisco. 
Ask Any } . ' ! 
CRABTREE’S TRAVEL OFFICES Write for Illustrated Folder 


Mr. Foster Service RIDDLE SHEET METAL WORKS 


San Francisco Oakland 1065 Folsom St., San Francisco 


ieee 


$ Det hundred cruis te 
ough pictuy que 


> EDMONTON 


= BUFFALO 
~ PARK 


ay Ns a ntno @ 4 si : 2 RY PAGE S.08 vaiP vO 
was mae] LWT ec Rocies ——— | 


PASSAGE . WHEAT BELT RE os @ = — a Queses 
3 - . e SON PARK | \ : o % son LP 
. Scenic Booklet Free \ NO ae Lde ; 


F. Barry, G. : 
GRO Market St.. San Franciseo 97 Pau. 
Phone Sutter 5092 
H. R. Bullen, G. A. 
603 Se. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
Phone VAndike 494% 


rer ULUIE. NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CANADIAN NATIONAL SERVICE 

Unequalled service to Alaska from Vancouver every Monday 
The New Yorker from Chicago 12:45 noon, arriving New York 5:45 p. m. (Pennsylvania Station) 
routing, Grand Trunk—Lehigh Valley Stopover available Niagara Falls and permitting 
diversion via Philadelphia (N. KB. A. Convention June 27 to July 2), destination New York 
The only non-excess-fare train from Chicago to New ork with observation car throughout 


No matter where you go, let us assist in planning your trip 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS "Sstéscivsaientcs” 
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“Where shall I go this Summer?” 


Canadian Pp a cifl Cc answers the question with tours especially planned 


for educators during the school vacation period. 


EUROPE 


Collegiate All-Expense 
Tours, 36 Days... $365 


England, Holland, France and Belgium, with exten- 
sions to Switzerland, Italy and Germany if desired. 
Selected parties—personally conducted. Sailing from 
Montreal, the heart of Old French Canada, by new, 
popular tourist third cabin. Collegiate orchestras, 
elaborate menus, carefully planned programs—1000 
miles down the scenic St. Lawrence. Only 4 days 
open sea. 


ALASKA 
“Land of the Midnight Sun” by inland passage. Sail- 


ing on palatial Princess liners from Vancouver. Nine 
days round trip, calling at Alert Bay, Prince Rupert, 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Skagway. See the gla- 
ciers, the quaint native life, the mysteries of the North. 


ORIENT 
Collegiate All-Expense 
Tour, 46 Days.... $500 
For the first time—Japan, China, Philippines—all in 
one grand tour at one low cost. Personally conducted 
party limited to 100 selected passengers. Sailing on 
luxurious Empress of Russia from Vancouver June 
24, arriving back at Vancouver August 9. Visiting 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Nara, Kyoto, Kama- 
kura, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Kowloon, Canton and 


the Philippines. Free shore excursions at all ports. 
Excursion to Canton and across Japan by rail. 


Lovely Lake Louise’ Beautiful Banff 
Up in the sky-high playground of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Rockies—two of America’s most charming re- 
sorts. Also Bungalow Camps nearby—moderate rates. 
Every facility for rest, comfort and play. 


Round the World, Mediterranean and West Indies Cruises next winter. 
“See this world before the next’*_and see it by world’s greatest travel system. 


FRED L. NASON 
General Agent Passenger Department 


675 Market St., San Francisco, Sutter 1585 


§0 


Panama Mail 


W. McILROY 
General Agent Passenger Department 


621 S. Grand, Los Angeles, TRinity 3258 


Return Home By Rail 
FIRST CLASS ROUND TRIP $350 up 


MAKE ARRANGEMENTS WITH US NOW 


A new vacation trip is available 
this year at attractive low rates. 
For as 
cruise 


Panama 
verse the 
little as $350 you can rail and 
East to New York on a Mail). 
modern Panama Mail liner and 
can return home by any direct Panama Mail steamers are es- 
rail route. East bound you have pecially built for tropical serv- 
28 days of pure delight aboard ice: broad, breeze swept decks, 
a palatial Panama Mail liner all outside cabins, single or two 
with seven never-to-be-forgotten bed state rooms, each with an 
visits ashore at picturesque electric fan (no upper berths or 
ports in Mexico, Guatemala, bunks), cool luxurious lounges, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama dining rooms open to all geles June 7, June 28, Juls 
and Cuba. You have two days breezes, salt water swimming 26. August 16. Westward 
in the Canal Zone to see every tanks, organized sports and en- from New York July 8&8, July 
interesting portion of the great tertainments. 29, August 26, September 16 


For full information and booklet write or call upon 


Panama Mail S. S. Co 2 Pine Street, San Francisco 


¢ 548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Canal (or you can re- 
trip and go East by 
cruise home Panama 


The cost is less than $9.00 a 
day for minimum first class 
passage, including bed and 
meals on steamer. Vacation 
sailings from San Francisco 
June June 26, July 24, 
August 14. From Los An- 


descriptive 
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—and Pineapples 
Juicy-Cool 


Nature’s summer ambrosia . . salad of the gods! 

a dozen fruits in one, glorifying miles of breezy 
uplands. Guavas for the picking on highways; bread- 
fruit and mangoes as yard trees; papaias, passion 
fruit, At breakfast whiff the Kona coffee that grew 
nearby. Ah! This is June and you’re iz Honolulu! 
Great trees flower in fiery red, Salkeia. sink, 
irching streets that lead mauka (toward the moun- 
tain) or makai (toward the sea). Rare night-bloom- 
ing cereus . . cold, white, silver moons . . crisp 
northeast tradewinds! ‘*Boy, another bed-cover.’’ 


It’s Always Cool 


jays for golf, tennis, 


Cool « 
able hotels on all larger islands. 


motoring. Comftort- 

Volcanic wonders 
in Hawaii National Park. Surfing, mountain trek- 
king, inter-island cruising. All in U.S. Territory. 


Plan to stay. You won’t leave till you must. Yet 


you can acquire this unforgetable memory in just 
4 or 5 weeks from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Se- 
attle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. 
a week each way on the blue Pacific. $400 
covers every cost—round trip 
For descriptive illustrated 


, including nearly 
to $500 
, hotels and sightseeing. 
brochure, write now— 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


230 McCann BUILDING, 451 MONTGOMERY S1 
SAN FRANCISCO 


or 358 Fort St., HONOLULU, HAwau, U.S.A 


Take in the whole Pacific Coast 


this summer. 


Make That Dream Trip Come 


True This Summer 


Sail from Los Angeles on one of the magnifi- 
cent liners of the Los Angeles Steamship 
Company, direct to Hawaii—the spring-like 
land of romance, novel experiences, fascinat- 
ing music, friendly people and tropic beauty. 


Low Round Trip Fares 


278.50, $323.50, $406.00—and up—according 
to steamship and hotel accommodations 
selected—will cover travel, hotel and sight- 
seeing expense of the entire three weeks’ trip 
from Los Angeles to Hawaii and return. 

A week each—going and returning—and a 
week to visit the beauty spots of the Islands 
—including a three-day wonder trip to Hilo 
to see the volcano and other wonderful 
sights in Hawaii National Park. 


Write for Booklet 
LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


Also owners and operators of the Super- 

Express Liners Yale and Harvard in service 

between San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. 

517 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles California 


18-326 


To EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland .... July 7 
To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 


Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 


Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


“QS (up) Te $170 


(up) 


All Pacific Coast tour to 
Europe — 44 days — $580 — 
Under personal direction of 
Professor C. H. Shreve, of 
the San Jose High School 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ete ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LinE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE wnt LINE 


160 MARKET STREET, San Francisco 
or Authorized Agents 
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anc a 
to New York 


Around and Across America 





ONE WAY WATER 
ONE WAY RAIL 


A 16-day voyage on largest and fastest 
ships in Coast-to-Coast service. Sight- 
seeing at Panama Canal and Havana. 
Your choice of rail routes, whether going 
or returning across the Continent, with 
authorized stop-overs. 


The ideal route to tuke in attending the 
summer sessions of the Eastern Universities 


Reduced Spring and Summer Rates 


Round Trip—Rail and Water 
$225 Tourist Cabin 


) 


From your home town (on main line points) 


and back. 





Round Trip—Both Ways Water 
$210 Tourist Cabin 


Include 


YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


in your Western Trip 


One Way Water $125 Tourist Cabin 


For complete information apply to 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


460 Market Street. San Francisco 


} 
; 
} 
) 
; 
5 


In buying your Western round trip ticket, 
it’s easy to include the great scenic “Y TS” 
TOUR of Yosemite National Park, in Cal 

ifornia,on sale by all railroad ticket agents. 


510 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 








“Yosemite the Incomparable” 


ALL Yosemite’s world-famous 
natural wonders are reached by 
this Tour, including Merced River 
Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Hetch 
TOURS DIVISION~ Hetchy Valley and Lake, Artists’ 

tt0 5. 439ST. ew Heh lly and Inspiration Points, Mariposa 
a erie Grove of 600 Big Trees, and, after 
June 15, Glacier Point and Over- 

= SSS hanging Rock,— 356 miles of 
EUROPE rail and motor touring for $35.00 


$ Will reserve your S.S. berth both from Merced, Calif., where all 
ways and enroll you in our Personally main-line railroad tickets permit 











Escorted 


SPECIAL SUMMER TOUR—JUNE 26 free StUpOVers. 
INCLUSIVE PRICE tail, Steame : . 

; Hote is tht nag 1 é 2 7 isiting Ask your ticket agent and write 
ee ae ee ee ee ee today for free illustrated descrip- 
AA 2 wa sth Season, . - 

tive folder. Address 
COLLEGIATE TOURS 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO. 


i a a : Dept. Kk Yosemite, Calif. 
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DRAMATIC COACHES— 
SCHOOL ELECTRICIANS— 


PURCHASING AGENTS— 
cep 


these New 
CO iniletes 


Ne 
They will solve your lighting problems 
pamphlets present and describe 


SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, 
FOOTLIGHTS, MUSIC STANDS 


and 


These 


and complete electrical equipment for stages 
avuditorium. 

The most modern Pacific Coast manufactured 
products in this field are illustrated. A card brings 


set of these bulletins for your iiles 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Capital $1,000,000 


1118-1136 Venice Blvd. 253-259 Golden Gate 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


Ave. 




















Of Course You Can Go to 


EUROPE 


30 ——_ Inexpensive Tours un- 
der the management of an old-estab- 
lished American company. 59 to 85 
days—routes include Scotland, Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, 
Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


of utmost economy—very attractive 
to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


GATES TOURS 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Silsememen elle lls ile 


iT 
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TRAVEL BY THE 


WHITE FLYER LINE 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
SAN LUIS OBISPO SANTA BARBARA 
Regular Sailings 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 
SS. SAN JUAN SS. HUMBOLDT 
The Most Economical Way to Travel 


Low Fares—First Class, $11.00 to $15.00 


including meals and berth, radio musie. 
open-air dancing, steamer chair. One glor- 
ious day at sea. Restful and invigorating 
Round Trip $18. Available 90 days 
Write for information and descriptive folder t 


WHITE FLYER LINE 
PIEK 17, SAN FRANCISCO 
or Ticket Agents: 
FRANCISCO, 683 MARKET STREET ‘ 
513 SO. SPRING STREET 


to 





SAN 

































WE’LL PAY YOU 
VACATION MONEY 


Travel this Summer and make 
$200 to $400 per month 


START now to plan a glorious sum- 
mer. Visit new scenes and intriguing 
places. Travel all summer at our ex- 
pense. Capitalize your experience. Build 
your bank account and your future. 


Many school teachers have made more 
than $1000 in the summer weeks. The 
average is over $250 a month. With that 
income each has found a wholesome vaca- 
tion—work coupled with pleasure and 
happiness. 


Get this summer-vacation and money 
earning plan. It is built around the sale 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. We 
train you and pay you while getting 
started. You earn handsomely and play 
as well. You must be between 25 and 
40 years of age, have had two years of 
normal or college training and three 
years of teaching experience. Find out 
now all that Compton’s plan may mean 
to you. Write for details today. 


JOHN A. HILL 


610 American Bank Bldg. Los Angeles 






RRA 


Strange desert forma- 
tions, great cities, three 
countries and two 


dred new sights on this 
greatest of all vaca- 
tion trips this summer. 





aa ' 
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Around 
the United States 


«-¢+for only a little more than 
a roundtrip to New York City 


— Pacific’s “Great Circle Tour”—a wondrous swing 
around the entire United States—for but a few dollars more 
than the roundtrip direct route fare to New York City. Sum- 
mer reduced fares in effect May 22 and good until October 31 
make it easily available to you. Greatest of all vacation trips. 


From California, down through the 
gorgeous southland — Arizona’s fas- 
cinating places, spectacular Apache 
Trail, Tucson, Phoenix,CasaGrande 
Ruins, El Paso, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton in Texas, with sidetrip from El 
Paso into Old Mexico at Juarez. 


New Orleans, city of romance and 
old-world atmosphere; then by boat 
for a five-day cruise, down the Mis- 
sissippi and up the Atlantic coast to 
New York(mealsand berthincluded 
in the fare 


Sidetrips to eastern cities, world- 
famous playgrounds; then into Can- 
ada and west, or, across New York 
state to Niagara Falls. Westward 
again—the Great Lakes, Chicago, 
Minneapolis and St. 
Pau!, then returning 
over northern U nited 


Name———___.— 





City = 


Street —— -- — 


States or Canadian lines through a 
marvelous scenic country to the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Here is a section of the country so 
different from any other, so distinc- 
tive in its charm as to furnish the 
thrill of a foreign land. 

Vancouver and Victoria in British 
Columbia, Seattle, Tacoma, Mount 
Rainier, Portland and the Columbia 
River highway, unique Crater Lake 
in Oregon, Mount Shastaand home. 


Here is the trip of all trips. Do it 
in a few weeks or take all summer. 
Liberal stopover privileges all along 
the route. The finest travel accom- 
modations; convenient connections 
everywhere. 

Mail the coupon today, Have our 
agents help you plan for your finest 
vacation trip. 


SEND THIS TODAY 


COO R ee eee eee eee EEO ROE E EEE ESTEE TEESE EEE EE ESSE SESE EEESEEE SEES EEE TEES EEE HEHE EEE Ee 


Southern Pacific Lines 
F. S. McGinnis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. T, San Francisco 


Please send me your free new illustrated booklet about your Circle Tour 
of the United States and the low roundtrip fares in effect this summer. 
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uiltzation’s Greatest Weapon 


HE-BOY-AT-THE-PRESS is in control of what is civilization’s great- 

est weapon in its warfare on ignorance and injustice. The very books from 

which the boy receives instruction in all his studies are the product of the 
printing press, and its installation in the school he attends permits him to be 
instrumental in helping to educate others, while at the same time he is adding to 
his own knowledge. 

The use of a printing press and types in a school means a greater appreciation 
of the correct use of punctuation points, proper paragraphing, capitalization, and 
division of words, as well as accurate spelling. Provide the pupil with the tools of 
printing; teach him beauty by means of comparison between printed products; 
inspire him with a desire to create harmonious effects; then guide his attempts 
along those lines created by experience; and you will obtain a pedagogical product 
that is enabled to depend on its own resources—efficient, original and industrious. 

Write, giving details regarding the kind of school you hope to equip with 
printing, and let us send you full information regarding all details of installation. 
If desired, a representative of the American Type Founders Company, from its 
nearest Selling House, will visit you for a personal interview. The school year is 
well under way—write to-day. 


F. K. Puiviips, Manager, Epucarion DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 CoMMUNIPAW AVENUE 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


A CORPS OF TRAINED EDUC TOR ENGINEERS AND SALESMEN AT Y 
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The Progressive Teacher 
| ‘Remains Forever 
a Student 


and it is this class of men and 
women that Heald’s welcomes 
to its Summer Vacation Courses. 


Exact in its methods, thorough and scien- 
tifically in accord with the 1926 business 
world, Heald’s offers a distinct opportunity - 
to teachers who desire to “brush up” on 
commercial courses during the summer. 


Teachers who have no commercial training 
can increase their salaries by acquiring it. 
Teachers who know commercial work can 
increase their efficiency. 


We receive reports every week of Heald’s 
being recommended to students by high school 
commercial teachers. Heald standards— 
recognized for years as the highest—are 
rigorously maintained. 


TELEPHONE PROSPECT 1540 
Ask for A. L. Lesseman, General Manager 


HEALD’S 233K 
Van Ness at Post---San Francisco 


Sacramento Oakland San Jose 
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A CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIFE 


A vista in the court of the new Pasadena Community Playhouse. This 
organization represents the best type of community theatre—financially 
sound, strongly supported by its public, and possessing an excellent “plant.” 


Attractive dramatic presentations were made at the recent California 
High School Principals Convention, held in Pasadena. Photo, courtesy 
Drama League of America. (See Page 317.) 
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NE OF THE. most inspiring and 
hopeful aspects of the modern 
movement in dramatics has been 

the rise of Community Theaters in 


many parts of the country. These co- 


alitory institutions 
COMMUNITY are performing 
THEATERS bone fide  educa- 


tional work of rich 
significance. Although new in their ap- 
plication they represent 
munity needs. 


ancient com- 

Among the leading communities of 
\merica may be mentioned the Com- 
munity Playhouse of Pasadena, (see 
Frontispiece) Community Arts Players 
of Santa Barbara, Le Petit Theatre du 
Vieux Carre of New Orleans, the Little 
Theatre of Tulsa, the Players of Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, the Town Theatre of 
Columbia, South Carolina, the Players 
of Providence, Hart House Theatre of 
loronto, the Players of Buffalo, the 
Little Theatre Society of Indiana at In- 
dianapolis, the Little Theatre of Mem- 
phis. Many more are rapidly achieving 
this status. 

These “adult education” 
tirmly established, highly organized, 
ind own or lease their playhouses. 
Some of them, such as Dallas, Pasa- 
dena, Buffalo, and Providence, maintain 
‘‘workshops,” thus solving their princi- 
pal problem, how to present plays with 
professional finish, how to please their 
public, and, at the same time, how to 
experiment in all the theater arts with- 
out sacrificing community needs. They 
are developing into recognized com- 


groups are 


munity institutions. In many cases the 
municipality actively promotes their 
interests. 


Thaumaturgus. according to the an- 


1 ee miNAHn!R Al 
: IZ, tt 


EM 
cient Greeks, was a wonder-worker. So 
the modern Community Theater may 


become a veritable St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, ‘“ haumaturgus of the West,” in 
the spiritual and aesthetic re-creation- 
the modern community. ==V. MacC. 


N OLD ballad (Beranger, 1831 ) 
sings of “Jacques,” the generic 
name for the French artisan 
The “jaque,” a rough working- 

coat, may also come to be appropriate 


: for American 
STANDARDS OF school-folk, follow. 


OF LIVING AND ing a research by 
OF EDUCATION Norton. Standards 


rapidly, he 
remunerations of 


class. 


f living are rising more 
than are the 
teaching. 

Recently John K. Norton, directo: 
of research for the National Education 
Association, has made a critical study 
of the reciprocally-rising standards of 
I’ducation and of Living. Have they, he 
asks, kept pace? 


shows, 


Customarily, the school expenditures 
of a community have been compared, 
from year to year, by the 
spent’ method. For example, if Gopher 
Prairie spends on its schools $50,000 
more this year than last year, an ap- 
parent increase in cost has occurred. 

Such an increase, however, may be 
completely fictitious. Perhaps the truth 
is that Gopher Prairie is spending de- 
preciated-dollars for appreciating val- 
ues. 


‘*dollars- 


A much more accurate technique, sug- 
Norton, is which measures 
school expenditures in terms of the ac- 
tual purchasing power per actual unit 
rendered. 


gests one 


of cervlce 
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kor example, between 1914 and 
1924, the total expenditures for public 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States apparently increased 226 
per cent. The actual increase, however, 
measured in terms of the actual purchas- 
ing power of school expenditures per 
actual unit of service rendered, was only 
26 per cent. 
Herbert Hoover has shown that 
“the standard of living in the United 
States is the highest in our history and 
in the history of the world.” If equally 
high standards are to be maintained in 
public education, adequate finances must 
be provided. 

It is folly to imagine, philosophizes 
Norton, that people of first-rate ability 
will show so little foresight, as to en- 
dure an extended and laborious period 
of professional training, only to find 
at the end, that their services command 
an economic return too small for a nor- 
mal life of culture on a_ professional 
level. 

A quaint rabbinical myth relates that 
Og, the King of Bashan, saved himself 
from the Deluge by climbing onto the 
roof of the Ark. So in the calculation 
of school costs, the careful accountant 
will save himself from the treacherous 
flood of “dollars-spent’’ by climbing 
onto the sturdy framework of actual 
purchasing power and actual unit serv- 
ices rendered. V. MacC. 


WO State Constitutional Amend- 
ments of special interest from the 
standpoint of education, that will 
come before the voters of California 
this fall, are numbers 11 and 24. 
Assembly 
stitutional Amend- 
ment 11! provides 
for the classification of school districts. 
This amendment will permit the re- 


Con- 
AMENDMENTS 


drafting of the existing school law and 
the removal of many of the present in- 


This measure will also 
permit and expedite the formulation of 
a tenure law, which, it is hoped, will 
not be open to the charges of ‘‘uncon- 
stitutionality” to which the existing law 
has been subjected. The brief for this 
measure has been prepared by Assem- 
blyman Brock of Redlands. 

Senate Constitutional Amendment 24 
is another measure of importance. This 
amendment will make it constitutional 
to transfer school funds, thus saving 
thousands of dollars of interest on 
school warrants. It will augment the 
funds available for all school purposes 
by the large amount saved on interest. 
This measure was sponsored by Sena- 
tor Slater of Sonoma. The argument 
in favor of it has been drafted by 
Senator Slater and Senator Kline of 
Riverside. 


consistencies. 


Other State Constitutional Amend- 
ments that will have the careful con- 
sideration of people 
follows: 


school are as 


Senate Constitutional 4mendment 
No. 23 

Provides for increase in salaries of 
certain executive officers of the State: 
among others, it increases the salary of 
the superintendent of public instruction 
from $5,000 to $8,000. Compensation 
is fixed as follows: Governor, $10,000; 
lieutenant governor, $4,000; the secre- 
tary of state, controller, treasurer, and 
surveyor general, $7,000 each; the at- 
torney general and the superintendent 
of public instruction, $8,000 each. 


Assembly Constitutional Amendmeni 


No. 36 


This will prevent boards of education 
or school districts from incurring any 
indebtedness or liability in any manner 
or for any purpose without the assent 
of two-thirds of the qualified electors. 


V.MacC. 
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RTHUR L. MARSH, Executive 
Secretary of the Washington Ed- 
cation Association, has recently 

sent us an unusual survey: ‘Current 
School Data: Fourth Annual Survey of 


the Larger 
AN UNUSUAL 


y School Districts 
SCHOOL SURVEY of Washington.” 


The 29 mimeographed sheets carry, in 
highly condensed form, surprisingly 
many data on enrollment, attendance, 
taxes, salaries, sizes of schools, text- 
books, promotions, pupil groups, trans- 
portation, student government, super- 
vised study. 

Surveys of this sort are of the great- 
est value to school workers. State edu- 
cation associations are increasingly de- 
voting their attention to research to 
make available fundamental school 
data. 


By the comparison of school situa- 
tions, Mr. Marsh points out, not only 
is the school executive advantaged for 
planning and for advocacy and defense, 
but an integrating influence automatic- 
ally operates. By tending toward com- 
mon norms and standards, too pre- 
cocious advance here, or unfortunate 
retardation over yonder, is automatic- 
ally prevented or remedied. 

V. MacC. 
HE New York Journal of Com- 
merce recently commented upon 
the increase, for 1925, in volume 
of business in the transportation indus- 
try. Mention is also made of the high 
. degree of economy 
and efficiency in op- 
eration. This has 


REDUCE THE 
OVERHEAD 


enabled the railroads 
to record higher net incomes than they 
have been able to earn since the war. 
Despite these improvements however, 
the net operating income is not high 
enough by a substantial margin to as- 
continuous betterments so 


sure those 


essential to meet the needs of steadily 
expanding business in the future. 

And then we are told that adequate 
net increase ‘‘will be realized if at all, 
by gradual curtailment of unit operating 
expenses.” Production costs must be 
reduced. The overhead must be cut. 
There must be saving at the source. 

As, in the railroad business, so in all 
lines of industry. Net increases can be 
realized only if production costs and 
overhead are reduced. The same is true 
in education. These same economic 
principles govern the work and results 
of our association. With the enlarged 
activities that must be carried on, the 
increased demands for service, and 
hence for funds, effort must constantly 
be made to keep at a minimum the oper- 
ating expenses without at the same 
time doing injustice to the work. Scien- 
tific cost accounting is an important ele- 
ment in any growing, successful business. 

Education is a profession, not only; 
it is a business. An accounting system, 
entirely satisfactory a few years ago, 
may be inadequate and out grown to- 
day. Time, study and money must be 
spent in building up any new business or 
developing an established one, in order 
that the future may see larger and fuller 
returns upon the investment. 

In our own organization we are now 
at work upon an accounting system that 
promises to bring a reduction in over- 
head and to guarantee such saving as to 
result in real economy and larger re- 
turn for money expended. In education 
or teaching, as in most other fields of 
activity, it is not alone the higher pay 
check that brings increased financial 
standing. These returns are chiefly due 
to careful planning, to study of condi- 
tions and the budgeting of income and 
appropriations for expense, the cutting 
down of overhead and the determina- 
tion to spend less than earned. Wise 
invesments however small, in the long 
run vield substantial returns. A. H.C. 





the 
fornia has 


past 75 years Cali- 
built up a system of 
elementary schols unsurpassed 
by that of any other state or 
country. During the latter part 
of this period a system of second- 
ary schools has been developed 
that is no less complete. These systems 
have been so well planned that they will 
automatically take care of the growth and 
the state for many years to 





needs of 
come. 
But what of higher education? About 
a half a century ago a university was es 
tablished to take care of this division 
of our educational system. Little has 
since been done in the way of a system 
atic organized study of this phase of edu- 
cation. The old notion that “the high 
school is the people’s college” has long 
since given way to local demands for a 
real college. There is a larger percentage 
of young people now seeking a college 
education than were seeking a high school 
education that idea was first 
promulgated. Local attempts to meet 
this demand have sprung up in almost 
every section of the state in the way of 
junior colleges and teachers colleges. 
Some attempt has been made to sys- 
tematize the efforts to meet this demand, 
but the main endeavor has been to con- 
solidate and organize existing conditions 
rather than study the situation looking to 
the future. The first junior college was 
established before a junior college law 
was even thought of. Others followed 
and then, like many another advanced 
move in educational progress, a law was 
enacted permitting the thing that was 
actually in operation at the time the law 
was passed. The same thing took place 
in the combining of teachers college and 


when 


junior college. 

What has brought about this startling 
growth in interest in higher education? 
First, natural growth in the demand for 
knowled Second, the wonderful stimu- 
lation which has resulted from the re- 
markable development of high schools in 
Third, the 


ge. 


increase in leisure 


California 





Higher Education In California 


C. L. McLane 


President, State Teachers College, Fresno, California 


time which has resulted from discoveries 
and inventions. Fourth, the increase in 
the span of life, justifying further time 
and preparation for life’s duties and life’s 
demands. 

More than three-fourths of the 325,000 
young people now attending high school 
in California hope to go to college. The 
number of people attending college in 
California has practically doubled in the 
past five years. If this growth continues 
for the next five years it will mean that 
in 1931 there will be no less than 100, 
000 people in the state pursuing college 
courses looking toward the ultimate 
completion of some-well-defined program. 

What forward looking program has 
been laid out to meet this situation? In 
1919 the Legislature appointed a com 
mittee to make a survey of the state 
system of education and report a plan for 
its development. This Jones Committee 
made a rather exhaustive study and pub 
lished its report for the following ses 
sion. While the study was devoted pri 
cipally to the elementary and secondary 
school systems it did give some time and 
attention to higher education. Some oi 
the recommendations have been carried 
out, especially with reference to junior 
colleges and teachers colleges. Sugges 
tions as to the future of these institutions 
were made, but no detailed study o1 
specific policy looking to the ultimat 
solution of higher educational problems 
was presented. 

In the light of the remarkable changes 
that have come during the past five years. 
and considering the facts as above pre 
sented it seems that the time has come 
when a well worked-out plan is impera 
tive, or utter confusion will be the out 
come of various local attempts to meet 
the situation. 

In view of the apparent fact that the 
University at Berkeley has practically 
reached the point of saturation, so far 
as attendance in the undergraduate divi- 
sion is concerned, it seems that three pos 
sible prospects are open. 
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1. Put on the “soft pedal” in the 
matter of stimulating interest in higher 
education. It is possible that it has been 
over stimulated by ambitious local insti- 
tutions and by over zealous high school 
principals and teachers. 


2. Encourage more private and _ sec- 


tarian colleges to enter the field. 

3. Establish a system of undergradu- 
ate colleges in the most populous centers 
of the state, either as separate institu- 
tions or, preferably, as branches of the 
State University. 

\ more exhaustive study and analysis 
of the problem would no doubt reveal 
other solutions, but these three are 
definite if not practicable. 


\Without presuming an opinion on the 
first two, I will present the results of a 
rather careful study of the third “pros 
pect” mentioned. 

Considered from various angles—geo- 
graphic, economic, industrial, population 
—California might be likened to a group 
of three of four smaller states, each with 
its center of population and industry. 
Kach of these sections is greater in the 
various points mentioned than several of 
the individual states of the Union main 
taining a separate school system and in 
cluding a state university. 

Modern transportation facilities now 
constitute an important factor in the de 
velopment of local educational institu- 
tions. Students within a radius 
miles from the college may easily live at 
home and attend the daily sessions. It in 
fact requires less effort to make this daily 
25 mile trip each way than was expended 
to attend high school at a distance of two 
miles a few years ago. It is not unusual 
for students living at a distance of 50 
miles to 100 miles from college to make 
regular week-end trips home. This is an 
important economic as well as social con 
sideration. 


ot 5 


he expense to the state for housing, 
equipping, and maintaining several un- 
dergraduate colleges in various centers is 
no greater than that required to educate 
the same number of students in one cen- 
tral institution. After a college has 
reached an attendance of say a thousand 
students, increased facilities merely 
means the duplication of class-room, 
laboratory, library, and instructional 
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units. Considered from every angle, atter 
a certain stage of development has been 
reached by the parent institution, it can 
easily be demonstrated that it is 
omically advantageous to take the educa- 
tional facilities to these communities 
rather than send the students to on 
central university. 


ecoli- 


If these various colleges are under the 
control and management of a_ single 
board, and any other plan of organization 
would seem unworthy of consideration, 
the plan of organization of the faculties 
might easily be made so flexible that in 
dividuals could be assigned and trans 
ferred as the exigencies of the several 
regional institutions should arise. [Ex 
tension and correspondence work could he 
handled more simply and more 
tively. The problem of financing 
be simplified. 


eltec- 
would 


Under modern standards 
the profession of teaching is no different 
fundamentally from training for the othe: 
professions or for life’s activities in get 
eral. Modern conditions demand that th: 
teacher be first an educated 
Therefore a teachers college may well be 
a part of a liberal arts college. The time 
will soon come when the point of differ 
entiation into the various professions will 
be at the completion of the 
academic course. 


training 01 


pers 1 


four-vear 


There are many reasons why the trai 
ing of teachers can best be done in cor 
nection with a liberal arts college. It 
affords an opportunity to select the best 
available material and divert it into the 
profession. Instead of taking all wh: 
apply and putting them through a certai 
line of training and turning them all out 
as full-fledged teachers the management 
can by advice and careful selection divert 
to other courses such as may 
adapted by nature or by training to fill 
this important profession. It affords 
opportunity to select many young me 
for this profession who would never ente1 
an institution devoted solely to the train 
ing of teachers. 


not seem 


] 


[It broadens the out-look 
of the prospective teacher, and eliminates 
the cloister-like atmosphere and ultimaté 
narrow attitude toward life and its prob 
lems that has been so prevalent in th 


profession 


Continued on Page 340) 








What Shall I Do This Summer? 


ELEANOR E. BoyaAKIN 


Teacher, Jefferson Junior High School, Long Beach, California 





FFANY STUDENTS agree that 
a month’s vacation is sufficient 
| for recreation except in cases of 
3 unusual exhaustion. Since gain- 
=| ful employment is possible for 
| only a few skilled workers, 
teachers should give serious con- 
sideration to further training or else to 
such employment as will result primar- 
ily in vocational experience. However, 
the latter field is not yet well developed 
and since there is ample literature to be 
had concerning travel trips and work 
offered at the different universities, a 
few words might be written concerning 
the paid positions open to teachers dur- 
ing the summer. 


Are You a Wiz? 


Teachers have no special training for 
office or camp work and it is difficult to 
persuade them that there are few sum- 
mer opportunities and that salaries are 
very low. If there is any teacher who 
thinks that the employers in our state 
look up to us and are yearning for our 
services merely because we are of the 
chosen profession, she need interview 
only a few of them to be disabused of 
this egotistical idea. 

For some reason or other, we are not 
able to make them appreciate the fact 
that we are of the upper two per cent— 
college educated—rated as a_ superior 
teacher by our principal—or we may be 
a “wiz” at geometry—a perfect discip- 
linarian—or perchance, one of those 
“mental testers” who can tell almost in- 
tuitively whether a person is fitted to be 
a musician, college president or street- 
car conductor! All this means little to 
the busy employer! What he needs is 
some excellent clerk or stenographer 
who has had considerable training and 
experience and who can take down his 
dictation without any caustic remarks 
concerning his grammatical errors! 








Can You Compete With Your Pupils? 

There are thousands of high school 
pupils graduating every June. These 
youngsters offer annoying competition to 
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the school teacher who is in search of 
summer employment. The employer 
prefers a young, pliable person who can 
be molded to his whims and wishes. Then 
too, it costs money to train a worker. 
Employers are not anxious to invest this 
amount unless there is a possibility that 
the teacher may remain permanently. 


Summer opportunities for gainful 
employment are found chiefly in schools, 
business offices, camps, summer hotels 
and boarding houses in the nearby moun- 
tain and beach resorts, on farms, in 
libraries, in some form of personal serv- 
ice, tutoring or selling. There are teach- 
ing positions to be had in _ colleges, 
normal, high and elementary schools and 
in the daily vacation bible schools. Fresno 
State Teachers College holds a summer 
session at Huntington Lake and the 
Chico State Teachers College has one 
at Mt. Shasta. 


Business Openings 


In the business offices there are oppor- 
tunities for secretaries, stenographers, 
file clerks, bookkeepers and general cler- 
ical workers to substitute during the va- 
cation periods of regular employees. 
Teachers of vocational subjects probably 
have a greater chance to secure work 
along the lines of their chosen specialty 
for there is little opportunity for inex- 
perienced workers in these substitute 
positions. Occasionally, however, an in- 
experienced helper can be used in gen- 
eral clerical work, or as beginning file 
clerk or bookkeeper’s assistant. 

Some of the Stanford teachers have 
been successful as salesmen of aluminum- 
ware. Others make excellent book sales- 
women. Some have secured employment 
in department stores, especially during 
the August sales. 

There are various types of positions 
open in the summer camps. The appoint- 
ment secretaries at the state teachers 
colleges and university have furnished 
counselors and teachers of sports for the 
municipal camps conducted by California 
cities, and have sent directors and dieti- 
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tians to some of the camps conducted by 


teachers. The Bureau of Vocational 
Service in San Diego placed a home eco- 
nomics teacher as dietitian in a hospital, 
during the summer. 

In summer hotels and boarding houses, 
the great demand is for waitresses. There 
are also a few openings for dietitians 
and clerical workers. The position of 
waitress does not appeal strongly to 
teachers because financial success de- 
pends so largely on “tips.” However, if 
she is interested, she should secure a list 
of these resorts from some bureau and 
make direct application. Camp Curry 








Teacher Placement Service 


Available 


MTPYHE California Teachers’ Association, 
through its Placement Division, offers 

placement service to the teachers and 

school officials of California. 

Constant growth of interest in 
Placement Division of the 
has been most gratifying. 
of the Association center in the State 
office, Phelan Building, San Francisco. 
The placement work, however, is carried 
on actively at Berkeley. There is every 
expectation that this coming summer will 
the greatest and most successful 
season in placement history. 

School officials are invited to do their 
“shopping” early. The Berkeley office is 
now in its new quarters directly across 
the street from the old stand—Oxford 
and Center Streets at the Western 
entrance to the University grounds. Im- 
proved facilities and better organization 
make it possible for the office to render 
even better service than heretofore. 

Teachers who anticipate registering for 
placement should do so at once in order 
that their papers may be assembled be- 
fore the busy season. .\lso teachers ex- 
pecting our best service should arrange 
to spend at least a portion of the sum- 
iner in Berkeley and thus be available 
for interviews when school officials call 
at our office daily in search of teachers, 

The C. T. 
Placement, asks the continued coopera- 
tion of teachers and school officials in 
the interests of the schools of California. 
LL. P. Farris 


the 
Association 
All activities 


be 





A., through its Division of 





employs a large number of college 
students and teachers every vear. 

Many teachers hope to find attractive 
positions that offer opportunity for travel, 
but such positions are scarce and are 
usually filled through friends or personal 
contact. Positions as stewardesses on the 
trans-Atlantic liners are supplied through 


the Seattle offices. Usually a nurse's 
training is required. For similar posi 
tions on the shorter ocean trips, one 
should write the San Francisco offices. 


There is little hope along this line as 
these positions are usually filled long in 
advance. 


Southern Section, California 
Teachers’ Association, 


Placement Bureau 
‘NOOD-WILL 


F spirit of service is recognized and 
appreciated. 


begets good-will. \ 


The California Teachers’ \ssociation, 
Southern Section, offers the services of 
the Placement Bureau to school adminis- 
trators and to teachers, realizing that co 
operation is one of the distinctive features 
of our time. The Southern Section Place 
ment Bureau has gained the confidence 
of school people so that it is looked upon 
with favor by the hundreds who have 
been served. The large number of in 
quiries indicate that Association mem 
bers are telling friends who desire place 
ment through our office. 

very year witnesses a larger number 
of administrators and teachers informing 
this office of vacancies. The administra 
tor will list his vacancies where he feels 
teachers are registered and teachers de 
sire to register where they believe good 
schools list their vacancies. 

The Southern Section Placement Bu 
reau is located at 525 I.N. Van Nuys 
Building, 7th and Spring Streets, Los 
\ngeles. [Everyone readily realizes the 
convenience of our location. Our tele 
phone number is VAndyke 3218. A let 
ter, a message, or a personal call will 
receive our prompt attention. 

We have confidence in our registrants 
and appreciate the confidence they have 
shown in us. 


Fa Ree 


‘THURSTON 





Luther Burbank 





ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


LETTER is before me dated at 

Santa Rosa December 26 last and 

signed by Luther Burbank. It 
reads in part: 

Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 
I am pleased to hear from you but not 

all to know that you have a 
fractured leg. I am in hopes that you are 
recovering your health and usual spirits. 
You have most hearty greetings and 
those of Mrs. Burbank prosper- 
1926. 


pleased at 


my 
also for a 


ous and 


happy 


This letter reveals Luther Burbank as 
the kindly, sympathetic, loyal friend that 
he was. And when the news of his pass- 
ing reached us, we shared with countless 
multitudes the country over, an unspeak 
able sorrow and a universal regret. In out 
message to Mrs. Burbank we voiced the 
sympathy of the teachers throughout the 
State. 


Some men are born’ great—others 
achieve greatness. Burbank was of the 
latter class. Few men who have ever 


lived have given to the world more of real 
value than did he. He worked for the 
betterment of humanity. His was a life 
of service. Selfishness, and bigotry and 
intolerance were foreign to his nature. 
He was big and broad and generous. His 
first thought was for others, not for him 
self. Growing things were sacred to him. 
He injured no one. He loved all hu 
manity. 

Many will remember our story appeat 
ing in the March, 1925, issue of the Sierra 
Educational News and issued as a special 
bulletin. This was under the title Luther 
Burbank; Scientist — Philospher — Man 
Many interesting incidents occurred in 
my conferences with Mr. Burbank and in 
the correspondence before and after the 
story appeared. The present writer, 
knowing of the close friendship existing 
between Luther Burbank and Thomas A. 
dison, wrote the latter, telling of the 
plan to bring out material regarding Mr. 
Burbank and his work, such as could be 
used in the schools on his birthday. Our 
request for a letter to be used in the story 
brought ready response from Mr. Edison. 
Later, on reading our story, Mr. Bur 
bank wrote 


“The letter from Thomas A. 


Edison is certainly a surprise and | wish 
to express my thanks to you for obtain 
ing this remarkable letter.” This letter, 
dated at Orange, N. J., January 27, 1925, 
reads: 

Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 

In reply to your letter of January 20 let 
me say that I consider Luther Burbank is 
one of the the Amer- 

Nature seems to have chosen him 
to be her schoolmaster for the training 
of the lowly plant leading it to a 
higher life. 

I cannot conceive of a useful 
nor of a better example of the 
type that has as yet been reached by the 
Aryan race of men. 


greatest assets of 


icans. 


and 


more man 


highest 


I sincerely hope that Mr. Burbank may 

be spared to the world for many years 
Yours very truly, 

THOS. A. EDISON. 


This gentle, kindly man, simple in his 
tastes and expression, but epigrammatic 
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Left to right: James A. Barr, Luther Burbank, 
James Barr, Jr., and Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Taken at Santa Rosa, 1925. 


and logical, uttered many sound truths 
“The schools make a mistake,” said he. 
“in not cultivating the feelings more.” 
\nd later in our interview he said: “The 
trouble with education, religion and all 
humanity, is that we live in the past 
rather than the present. I believe in liv 
ing in the present and in preparing for 
the future.” 

No man could be more considerate and 
appreciative of others than was Luther 
Burbank. On receipt from us of copies 
of our story. “Luther Burbank, the Man 
of Tomorrow,” he wrote us that no writer 
had ever caught the spirit of his work as 
had we. “Very few writers,” said he, 


“have the vision and ability to express 
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LL animal life is sensitive to environment, but of all living things the 
child is the most sensitive. Surroundings act upon it as the outside world 
acts upon the plate of the camera. Every possible influence will leave its 
impress upon the child, and the traits which it inherited will be overcome 
to a certain extent, in many cases being even more apparent than heredity. 

The child is like a cut diamond, its many facets receiving sharp, clear 
impressions not possible to a pebble, with this difference, however, that 
the change wrought in the child from the influences without becomes 
constitutional and ingrained. A child absorbs environment. It is the most 
susceptible thing in the world to influence, and if that force be applied 
rightly and constantly when the child is in its most receptive condition, 
the effect will be pronounced, immediate and permanent. 


—LUTHER BuRBANK in “The Training of the Human Plant.’ 
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thought as you have done,” and then he 
requested additional copies for which he 
desired to pay. We wrote that the copies 
were being sent but we could not con- 
sider any payment from him. To this he 
responded: “I shall powerfully and per 
manently insist upon paying for these 
books at least the cost. I cannot do less.” 
Check was enclosed. 

Shortly after the issuance of this story, 
Mr. Burbank came to San Francisco and 
visited our offices. The present writer 
was out of town at the time, but word 
was quickly passed that he was there. He 
met and visited with the entire office 
force. Ona later occasion when he came 
to my office | took him from desk to desk 
to renew acquaintance with our people. 
who were delighted to see him again. On 
his return to Santa Rosa he wrote me. 
closing his letter, “with kind regards to 
yourself and helpers all of whom I was 
delighted to meet.” 

These side lights on the life of Luther 
Burbank are of a nature such as not to be 
found in the newspaper accounts of his 
passing. He lived so quietly and left his 
home so infrequently that few well in 
formed people even, realize the extent of 
his work or its significance to the world 
He so improved vegetables and fruits in 
size and quality and variety as to add to 
personal satisfactions and to economic 
values. Through his efforts the world’s 
food supply has been measurably in- 
creased. He has beautified and perfected 
plants and flowers so as to bring pleasure 
to all people and sunshine into the waste 
places. He lived to help, not to hinder; 
to build up, not to tear down. His life 
was one of giving. He will be known by 
his works. 





















FIRST consideration in_ plan- 
ning the school playground is 
adequacy of play space. In view 
of the constantly increasing 
demands on 
































space which the 
growth of cities and new re- 
quirements and developments 











in the recreation field are bringing about, 
the one general rule is 
to secure as much land 
as possible. 

Protessor G. D. 
Strayer of Columbia 
University, who has 
made many school sur- 
veys, recommends that 
one-room rural schools 
should have a minimum 
of two acres; a two- \ 
room school, 3 acres; a 
three-room school, 4 
acres; a consolidated school, not less 
than 10 acres; the junior high, 8-12 
acres, and the senior high school, 12 
acTes: OF More. 

“The minimum that 
lowed by law for any 





















































should be al- 

1 new school,” 
says Dr. Henry S. Curtis, director of phy- 
sical education in Missouri,” except under 
very unusual circumstances, should be 
one city block.” At the Recreation Con- 
gress of the Playground and Recreation 
\ssociation of America in 1923, it was 
determined that the normal amount of 
play space per school child was, at the 
maximum, 200 square feet, with 100 
square feet as the absolute minimum. 












Beautifying of Grounds 





\ playground should be as attractive 
and beautiful as possible. Grass plots and 
shrubs, especially along borders and in 
corners. are very desirable. 
playgrounds should have shade trees 
which may be planted along border 
fences. It should be borne in nnd, how- 
ver, that landscaping should not inter- 
fere with play areas. 






If possible, 









Children’s gardens 
should be provided if sufficient space is 
available. There should be 





benches on 







Modern School Playground Equipment 


WEAVER PANGBURN, Manager 


Playground and Recreation Association of America, New York City 


MT 





the school grounds located under trees or 
at the side of the play space. 


Fencing 


fencing is a necessity in the majority 
of cases. It reduces problems of discip- 
line, prevents accidents caused by chil- 
dren running into the street, and safe- 
guards the grounds and apparatus. 
It also gives individuality to the 
playground. It is well to have the 
fence set a few feet back from the 
edge of the play field and to plant 
shrubs and vines along the bor 
der outside the fence. A heavily 
woven wire fence is inexpen- 





sive; an iron picket 
fence set in concrete 
foundations is constd- 


ered more permanent. 


Surfacing 


The playground sur 
face should be as even 
and smooth as possible 
but not so hard as to 
injure children when 
they fall. On the other 
hand, it should not be 
so soft that the feet of 
the children will leave 
holes in it. Grass makes 
the most desirable sur- 
facing, but unfortunately is not always 
practicable. Cinders thoroughly rolled 
make a good sub-surfacing with a top- 
ping of loam or torpedo sand. Drainage, 
which is essential to a good surface, 
should be provided for. A slight grade 
is necessary on all playing fields, includ- 
ing tennis courts, in order to carry off 
surface water after rain. 


Pure Joy 


The Three Part Division 


ln planning for surfacing, it should be 
borne in mind that a surface suitable for 
one locality, because of soil conditions, 
may not be practicable in another sec- 
tion of the country. 

The best division of playgrounds is 
the so-called three part division, one part 
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r boys and girls under ten years of age, 
ne for boys over ten, and one for girls 
ver ten. A row of good shade trees set- 
ting off the children’s and the girls’ play- 
vround is suggested as a suitable line of 
demarcation between the sections. 


Sand Boxes 


The play space for small children 
should be in some secluded corner out 
ff the way of stray balls where the chil- 
lren will not be disturbed by the older 
nes. The equipment for small children 
usually includes sand boxes, swings, 
slides and, if possible, a wading pool. A 
small platform with large building blocks 
vhich may also be used in connection 
vith the sand boxes, has great value. It 
is best to have the sand boxes in the 
shade, under a tree or alongside of a 
building. If there are no trees, a pergola 
1 canvas awning may be arranged to 
provide satisfactory shade for the sand 
boxes or platform. A concrete wading 
pool so constructed that water drains off 
in the center, is very satisfactory. The 
pool should have a sloping bottom, allow- 
ing a depth of three inches at the edge 
if the pool but not more than eighteen 
inches in the center. 

In constructing the sand box, use two 
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pieces of pine, two by twelve by ten feet 
and two pieces two by twelve by six feet 
for a box of good average size. A load of 
clean white sand will be sufficient for a 
box of these dimensions. Several garden 
tools and moulds are useful. Keep out 
all glass bottles or broken glass. The 
sand may be dampened for moulding pur- 
poses. There should be a seat along the 
edge or at least on two sides. This is 
useful not only to sit on but for mould 
ing the sand. 

If the ground is thoroughly porous, 
the sand may be thrown directly on it. 
Otherwise, a bed of broken stone or cin- 
ders is desirable for drainage. Any awn- 
ing or other shade for the sand box 
should be removable in order to permit 
the play of the sun light on the sand for 
some period during the day. 


Swings 


The swings of the school yard should 
be for the smaller children and should 
not measure more than ten or twelve feet 
high. Large swings will be monopolized 
by the older boys and girls who, accord- 
ing to Dr. Curtis, might better be play- 
ing volley ball, basketball, or taking part 
in other athletics. Swings are best lo 


(Continued on Page 338) 
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Sensible Builders of Wholesome Joy—Wading Pool, Shelter House and See-Saws in a 
Progressive School’s Playground. 











The School Plant and Modern Recreation 


By Maser Travis Woop 


HEN Johnny’s tather played 
hookey to take a dip in the al- 
luring “old swimmin’ hole,” he 
looked upon the schoolhouse as 
a prison-walled defiance to the 
spirit of play and of adventurous 
boyhood. Johnny gets his swim in a 
white-tiled pool in the school gymnas- 
ium. Proficiency in swimming is-.consid- 
ered a necessary part of his education. 
The relation of the school to the child’s 
play life has changed. 

Johnny’s father played baseball on one 
of the many sandlots at the disposal of 
boys of the neighborhood. Sometimes he 
played in the street, where the occasional 
carriages did little to disturb the game. 
Johnny finds the sandlots cut up into 
building sites and covered with smokey 
factories. The streets whiz with automo- 
biles. But at school he has a five-acre 
athletic field with a splendid diamond, 
while father’s school had only a small 
courtyard. He has an athletic director 
to help his team with the fine points of 
sportsmanship in the game, and to teach 
many games his father never knew. 

The modern school has become a more 
important force in the child’s life be 
cause it is vitally linked with his play- 
time and his interests. 








Unsound Bodies 


Some 75 years ago, progressive educa 
tors in this country began to realize that 
an, unsound body cannot house a sound 
mind. A movement for physical as well 
as mental education grew up. Now 33 
states have physical education laws. The 
majority of these laws were passed after 
the world war showed one-third of our 
young men physically unfit for military 
service. Much still remains to be done 
in bringing adequate physical education 
to American schools, particularly to rural 
and small-town schools. 

\ broader conception of the commun- 
ity’s educational responsibility has de- 
eloped. More and more towns and cities 


are seeing that complete training for 
leisure—outside as well as inside the 
classroo1 Is acivie function. Seven hun 


Playground and Recreation Expert, New York City 
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dred and eleven towns and cities have 
adopted systems of public recreation un- 
der leadership, to give their young peo- 
ple this complete training for leisure, as 


citizens of all ages. 


Boston’s Sand Garden 


America’s public play movement began 
in the early 1880’s. The opening, in Bos- 
ton, of a “sand garden,” was America’s 
first directed play space. By 1906, 41 
cities had established playgrounds under 
leadership. In that year the Playground 
America 


and Recreation Association of 
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vas organized by President Roosevelt. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, Jacob Riis and 
others. The young recreation movement 
developed national leadership and began 
to build up a clearing-house for literature 
and information on public recreation. 
Today, in 711 cities providing public 
recreation leadership, there are 8115 play 
areas. Trained leadership, the factor most 
important to the success of a public rec- 
reation program, is constantly on the in 
crease. Reported for 1924 were 15,871 
recreation leaders, 2783 of 
employed the year-round. 
It is estimated, 


whom were 


however, that more 


than 400 communities (of 8000 popula- 
without 


tion or over) are still a single 
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playground or recreation 
leader. Every commu- 
nity of that population 
needs a man or woman 
who shall give full time 
to planning and direct- 
ing its recreation. Every 
child under ten years of 
age needs a playground 
within a quarter mile of 
his home. 














A Six-fold Program 






Public recreation as 
training for the wisest 
and fullest use of leisure 

(1) community drama, (2) 






time provides : 
nusic and art activities, (3) handicrafts, 
4) athletics, (5) sports, and (6) special 
elebrations. 






Joyous recreation is its aim—safe and 
spontaneous satisfaction of the natural 
nstinct to play. Habits of exercise and 
lessons of cooperation learned on the 
ayfield carry over into life. A creative 
artistic hobby acquired when one is 
young lends happy color to all of later 
existence. 












UBLIC recreation and public educa 

tion are closely related. Boards of 
education are represented on many rec- 
eation commissions and in 122 cities ad 
minister the public recreation programs. 
Physical education activities in the school 
ire often directed by public recreation 
eaders. 

The modern recreation pro 
vram does not stop with providing rec 
eation for school children. The school 
lant, as a public utility, must and can 
re available to all for recreation, tnore 
ind more cities are recognizing. Two 
1undred and nineteen cities have reported 
hat 1389 of their school buildings wer: 
ing used outside of school hours as 
ommunity recreation centers. This is a 
lecided over 1923, when 196 
ities reported 1127 school buildings thus 
ised. Among the activities which take 
‘lace in school recreation centers are so- 
ial games and folk dancing, community 
nusic and drama, athletics, swimming, 
various handicrafts, classes in English 
ind citizenship for new Americans. 









sche ¢ yl’s 











increase 











Vacation Time 





children in 
their school. 


When vacation time comes, 
lany cities do not forget 
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They go back to it every dav to enjoy 
directed play activities on school play- 
grounds and athletic fields. They con- 
nect fun and activity with the school 
throughout the year. The playground 
gives them constructive summer occupa- 
tion and is indeed a supplementary school 
in good citizenship and sportsmanship 


N EDITORIAL, “Using the School 
“4% Plant,” which appeared recently in 
an Illinois journal, commented on this 
vacation arrangement as follows: 

“The decision of the playground and recre 
ation commission to use the school vards as 
play centers for children is wise. Out of it may 
develop coordination of the commission 
the board of education which will 
adequate and modern play 
year-round program. 

“Our school plant 


and 
provide 
equipment for a 
idle three months of 
the year. An investment of millions of dollars 


lies 


of taxpayers’ money is unproductive for twen 
ty-five per cent of the time, a loss which many 
have tried to but with little 
The conversion of the grounds to the cause 
of useful and beneficial play during the vaca 
tion period takes up some of the slack.” 


reduce success 


California 


Calitornia cities and their schools art 
especially awake to the need for directed 
recreation, as a comparison ot recreation 
leadership and facilities reported by va 
rious states shows. California stands third 
in the number of public recreation direc 
tors employed the year round. Twenty 
five cities reported 267 such workers, a 
record exceeded only by New York state 
and Illinois. California’s expenditure for 
public recreation during 1924 was _ ré 
ported at $1,262,205.89, more than twice 
as much as was spent for this purpose 
five years before. A total of 488 play 
areas under leadership was reported for 
the state. California leads the nation it 
the number of its cities reporting muni 
cipal golf courses, 


AXPAYERS tor 
—£ public play because it means commun 
ity health, child safety, better citizenship. 
less crime and more livable cities, which 
attract new industries and residents. Leis 
ure time is a precious commodity, cities 
are realizing, and the way in which it is 
spent can be either an asset or a liability 
to the development of both the individual 
and the community. 


are gladly paying 







California Teachers Institutes 


Suggestions for Their Improvement 


Witt C. Woon, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


N CALIFORNIA, the teachers institute is 


a time-honored agency for professional im- 


provement. It dates back to the early 
fifties, when State Superintendent Paul K. 
Hubbs issued a call for a state institute at 


San Francisco. The record shows that in those 
days of the stagecoach, some of the leaders 
in the profession traveled for days to attend the 
meeting. It fairly successful, but spent 
its finding itself. A second 
meeting held a year or two later was not so 
largely attended as the first whereupon 
the state institute fell into “innocuous desue- 
tude.” The institute movement is im- 
portant only as an indication of early profes- 


was 
most of time on 
one 
state 


sional zeal. 


When John Swett became State Superin 
tendent in 1863, he undertook to revive pro- 
fessional meetings but on a different basis. 


He secured the passage of a law authorizing 
the county superintendent to call teachers in- 
stitutes and requiring attendance thereon. With 
amendments, the institute law 
Swett is the governing 
institutes today. Chief among the amendments 
to the original law are the provisions for joint 
institutes and for institutes and for 
ter financial support for the gatherings. 


some minor 


drafted by John law 


local bet- 


Changing Conditions 


The institute has served a very useful pur- 
pose in California and is still serving a useful 
purpose. the nature of the institute 
has changed very greatly as the needs of the 
profession When the institute 
first there few profes- 
sionally trained people in the state. In conse- 
quence, the programs of the early institutes 
dealt very largely with methods of teaching. 
Discipline came in for much attention. 
time was devoted to 
topics of general interest, particularly to moral 
and scientific discussions with a view to broad- 
ening the teacher’s ouilook. With the growth 
of university and normal school education, the 
institute gave less attention to the discussion 


However, 


changed. 
established, 


have 


was were 


also 


However, considerable 


of methods and information topics and increas- 
ing attention to the discussion of educational 
the organization of the 


chief the 


and 
The 


aims and values 


course of study. purposes of 


institute 


in the eighties and nineties were to 
viewpoints to teach- 


present new professional 
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and give professional inspiration. Th: 
gathering also afforded the superintendent o 
portunity to acquaint teachers with chang: 
in local school organization and the county « 
city course of study. 


ers 


Professional Solidarity 


Shortly after 1900, we note another signi 
cant change of emphasis, due to the growth o 
the California Teachers’ Association. Count 
superintendents began to call their institutes 
in connection with the annual meeting of th: 
California Teachers’ Association and the South 
ern California Teachers’ Association. With th: 
growth of this movement, methods of teaching 
as an institute topic fell further into the back 
ground. Local teaching problems were give! 
less emphasis, particularly in cities where grad: 
meetings held after school served to give 0} 
portunity for the discussion of such problems 
The inspirational element began to comman 
greater attention. However, the chief advanc: 
traceable to the larger meetings was the «: 
velopment of a spirit of greater profession! 
solidarity and the finding of common profes 
sional ground. The meetings were large enoug! 
to justify the organization of special sections 
such as the high school section, the elementa: 
school section, the administration section an 
the various subject sections. Undoubtedly th: 
larger meetings yielded greater profession: 
results. However, it must borne in min 
that many counties did not join the larg: 
meetings because of distance and pressure 0! 
local merchants to keep the institute at hom: 
These counties were obliged to follow the tr: 
ditional plan, emphasizing methods and loca 
problems. 

In recent because of the growth 0! 
the large C. T. A. section meetings which su: 
ceeded the general C. T. A. state meetings | 
many school administrators and teachers hav: 
suggested a reorganization of the institute 
secure better results. Bigness of teachers mes 
ings is desirable for certain purposes, but bis 
ness may not be so desirable for other purposes 
Undoubtedly big meetings are of great valu: 
from the standpoint of inspiration and soli 
arity. The question is, “How conser\' 
the values of the large meetings and at th: 
same time make better provision for contac’: 
that will enable superintendents and teache 


be 


years, 


I 
| 


can we 
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to discuss problems of interest to special 
sroups, and problems more or less local?” 
The superintendent has a _ special program 
; vhich he is endeavoring to carry out. How 
rt can he utilize the institute to help carry out 
e that program? Obviously such problems and 
- rrojects cannot be discussed in great meetings 
ie representing many counties and cities. 
Amend the Law 
We must of course conserve all the good in 
snl the large meetings—-the connection with the 
h o California Teachers’ Association, the inspira- 
unt ional values and the opportunity for finding 
utes common professional ground. My belief is that 
th we can make provision for special and local 
uth needs without sacrificing any of the value 
, a of the larger meetings. In order to do this, 
hing) however, the law should be amended so as 
ach to eliminate certain out-worn restrictions on 
sive the length and time of meetings. In certain 
rad ural counties where teachers are for the most 
Pp oO part inexperienced in the county school or- 
lems ganization, at least five days at the beginning 
nab of the school year might be devoted to an 
ran inalysis and discussion of the course of study, 
p ae conferences with the superintendent and rural 
ions supervisors, discussion of the handling of tests. 
rofes school organization and similar local matters, 
oOug! with considerable time given to inspirational 
tions ind general professional topics. Such a _ pro- 
ntal gram could probably be arranged with the 
lL an co-operation of one of the teachers colleges 
y th xv the university. Such careful planning and 
siOni liscussion of school work is very desirable in 
min view of the lack of close supervision in rural 
arge listricts. However, even in rural counties, two 
ire Ol} (lays should be reserved for attendance upon 
hom: irge section meetings of the California 
e tri 'eachers’ Association if such meetings are 
loca ield within reasonable distance. Such section 
ieetings should be scheduled about the latter 
th olf part of October to break the fall term, or bet- 
h su ! er still, at the close of the fall term. 
tings. | The law should also be changed so as to 
; hav uthorize the country superintendent, at his 
ute | option, to call the high school teachers insti- 
met ite independent of the elementary school 
ut bie | teachers institute and jointly with high school 
‘post istitutes of neighboring counties. In many 
valu: ounties the number of high school teachers 
soli so small that a successful high school sec- 
nserv'| tion cannot be arranged. In most counties, the 
at th: gh school section programs do not deal with 
yntac'- tal problems of the classroom. High school 
ache achers in the smaller counties complain 
nd I think their complaints are justified—that 
e institute means very little to them in the 
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way of help. The change in the law which | 
have suggested will make it possible to have 
high school institutes of sufficient size to de 
velop vital interest in discussion. I realize that 
objection will be raised that it is a good thing 
to have high and elementary school 
teachers together at the county institute; that 


school 


high school teachers ought to be interested 
in the discussion of elementary school prob 
lems. However, the fact is that such interest 


is iacking, and it cannot be forced. Any attempt 
to force it does harm to the institute. Human 
nature being what it is, it make it 
possible to hold separate institutes for high 
school teachers. However, county superinten 
dents should be left free to call the high school 
and elementary 
they wish to do so. 


is best to 


school institutes together it 


California Teachers’ Association 


In cities, also two days should be reserved 
the meetings of the California 
Teachers’ This makes provision 
for the development of professional solidarity 
Grade meetings can be held from time to time 
after the regular school day as at present. for 
the discussion of local school problems. How 
ever, interim inspirational meetings occupying 
not more than four half-days during the year 
should, I believe, be scattered throughout the 
would plan its interim 


for section 


Association. 


vear. Each city own 
meetings as it sees fit. Instead of an inspira 
“jag” lasting four or five days, I advo 
cate half-day meetings two or 
months, meetings to be addressed by 


speakers who have real professional messages 


tional 
every three 


such 


Speakers from abroad can be scheduled for a 
circuit of cities. Under this plan we could have 


professional inspiration and discussion of ideals 


in smaller doses and in smaller groups with 
the certainty that more good will come from 
such a plan than from the present plan. And 


the inspiration given could be pointed definitely 


toward the improvement of teaching in that 
particular community. 
In lieu of attendance on two of the four in 


terim meetings, I believe that teachers should 
be permitted, with the approval of the super 
intendent to offer time in atten 
dance upon such professional associations as 
English, the 
Association 


equivalent 


Teachers of 
Teachers, the 
Attendance 


Association of 
Art 
Teachers, 


the 
Association of 
of Science 
these meetings should be encouraged inasmuch 
as they are helpful in giving inspiration and 
vision in the special field in which the teacher 


ete. upon 


may be working. 
I have offered the suggestions outlined above 
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not with the idea they are to be prescribed, 
but to illustrate what may be done for the 
improvement of the institute if certain minor 
restrictions in the law are eliminated. 

I conclude this article with emphasis upon 
the need for preserving all that is good in 
our present institute plan. The suggestions 
for improvement are offered in the hope that 
this splendid agency which has served the 
California school system so well may be made 
to serve present needs more effectively. | am 
suggesting that we begin to think about de- 
sirable changes with the understanding that 
they are not to be made until the time is 
deemed ripe for them 


A California Motherhood Club 


Mitprep Morrow 


Tustin, California 


YEAR ago a Motherhood Club was or 
A ganized here at request of a mother, Mrs. 
Earl Murray, who became its first president. 
The teachers were happy to have this oppor 
tunity to come into closer understanding with 
the mothers. The members are chiefly mothers 
of children of pre-school, kindergarten, and 
primary ages. 

We study the problems which arise in train 
ing little children. The club does not intrude 
on Other school organizations, as its only aim 
is study. 

A course in “Scientific Motherhood” is used 
Topics are assigned for each of the semi 
monthly meetings. Occasionally a tea is given 
to invite new mothers to take part in its work 

Mrs. F. H. Fowler, now president, is much 
in public work and has large experience with 
children. Her vision has established the group 
as a permanent organ 
ization. 

The club is an ex 

pression of a growing 
movement, a reaching 
out for better ways of 
dealing with the child. 
a closer cooperation 
with the teacher, and 
an exchange of experi 
ences, which is invalu 
able, especially to the 
young mother. 


Mother Dear 


OR comfort on my way through life 
As trials came on every hand, 
I always turned to Mother dear, 
Because I knew she'd understand 


I told her of my hopes and fears, 
My joys and griefs, the bad, the good 


And never failed of sympathy, 


Because she always understood 


And now that God has placed the charge 
Of budding girls within my hand 

I pray that He will give me grace 

So that I, too, may understand. 


A Dean of Girls 


California 


California School Trustees Handbook 
and Public School Catechism. Fifteen 
cents per copy. Address California 
Teachers’ Association, 930 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 















































Humboldt Plan of Recreational Reading 


EDWARD GRAVES 


Librarian, Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata 


}|OW to encourage recreational reading A specially selected list of about 100 books 
| among college students is a serious is taken to the room each day on a library 
rt problem in most educational institu- truck, and after a 10- or 15-minute preliminary 
‘| tions. It is a well-known fact that talk on some author, or book, or subject repre- 
Re z' athletics. dramatics, and other extra- sented by several books, the members of 

sD | curricular ac- the class select their 
tivities | approved and books and spend the 
encouraged by the fac rest of the 50-minute 
ulty offer an only too period reading. They 





abundant outlet for the Modern research in the tech- may also draw on the 
nique of reading has added | 
greatly to our understanding 


collection in the main 
library for this reading, 
with the special per- 


surplus energies of stu 
dents, after the daily 
round of lessons is pre 


pared. If by any chance of its educational role. } mission of the instruc 
a student takes time off ]} “If I were to pray for a taste tor. They are asked to 
for reading rels ’ : : reco he impressions 
for reading novels or which should stand me in rd the ' press 

books not required in d d et f of their reading in note- 
his various courses, he stea uncer every variety 0 books, very informally 

; a 7 ‘ 

s either singularly lack- |} Circumstances, said Sir John | much after the man- 
ing in conscientious- |} Herschel a century ago, “and | ner of a personal let- 
ness or else he does so , be a source of happiness and ter to a friend. The 


note-book records are 
then used to determine 
whether they have done 


with a feeling that he 


: cheerfulness to me _ through 
| has no business wast 


ng his time in such a life, and a shield against its 





| frivolous way. } ills, it would be a taste for | enough reading to de 
~ Educators are quite Reading.” serve credit for the 
venerally agreed, how- Mr. Graves here gives an ad- course. In making this 
ever, that there is a ; ‘ , decision, the instructo1 
zenuine educational val mirable account of his teaching is guided by the ques 
te ue in recreational read } plan for Recreational Reading. | tions of originality of 
ing, if it is kept on a viewpoint, independ 
sufficiently high level ence of judgment and 
The logical conclusion, keenness in evaluating 
then, would seem to be literary merit, exten 
that it should be incorporated in the curriculum siveness of reading and choice of subject mat 
) in some kind of a course that would permit ter. The students are graded as “passing” 01 
students to do recreational reading with the “failing” without any attempt to differentiat« 
knowledge that they are at the same time ful- beyond that point. 
lillng some of the requirements for gradua- Enrollment in the course had to be limited 
Ee tion. to 25 students on account of the limited amount 
An attempt has been made to solve the of comfortable furniture. To have brought in 
problem at Humboldt State Teachers College a supply of straight-backed chairs would have 
by offering a course in Recreational Reading, been too close an approach to the regula) 
carrying with it a credit of one semester unit. class-room atmosphere. Two of the 25 were 
The course is being given for the first time later obliged to drop the course, leaving 
this semester, and has already proven to be a present enrollment of 23. Many of the stu 
ita very successful. The class meets twice a dents come to the room long before time foi 
ie week in the Social Unit, a suite of rooms’ the class to begin, and some of them stay 
ak idjacent to the library and ordinarily reserved after it is over. 
-n for special social occasions. Fireplace and The class-room atmosphere is altogether de 
ia | omfortable furniture contribute to an informal lightful. Never have I felt such a harmonious 
id- | home-like atmosphere. and enthusiastic attitude on the part of the 
t 
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students. One of 
the preliminary ad- 
verse criticisms of 
the plan was that a 
stated period of si- 
lent reading would 
tend to create a 
feeling of self-con- 
the 
part of the stu- 
dents, but this crit- 
icism was absolute- 
ly unfounded. The 
students complete- 
lv lose themselves 
in their books 
are 


sciousness on 


and 
oblivious’ of 
everything else. 

A proof of their 
interest is that al- 
though no 
reading is required, 
have up to date taken an average of 14 
books for home reading each 
met. The notebooks 
the first six 


outside 





they 
time the class 
turned in at the end of 
showed a keen interest 
in the work and much evidence of hard 
original thinking about the books read. In 
my instructions to the class I constantly 
emphasized the that the “appreciation 
call them, must give their own 
book, regardless of 
whether it conflicts with the opinions of liter- 
ary critics or with any ideas expressed by their 
instructor. | try to make my introductory talks 


weeks 


idea 
notes,” as we 


personal reaction to the 


informative and suggestive rather than dog 
matic. 
Whether or not the course succeeds in in- 


culeating the 
it did not 


habit where 


exist, | am sure that at 


reading formerly 


least it has 


given the students a pleasant acquaintance 


with much of the best literature of the day, 
and even though the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment shouldn't carry over into later life, it 


will leave them a challenge of unfinished read- 
ing that will very likely be taken up some day. 

\ complete check-up of the results of the 
five or ten 
by means of a questionnaire to the 
members of the present class, but it is un- 
doubtedly starting them in the right direction. 
\When the course was first planned, there was 
no thought of into a 


course can only be made years 


from now 


developing it substitute 
for literature 


The 


in contrast to the 


courses. 


enthusiasm of the students, however, 
dullness, or even apathy, 
engendered by required reading of the classics, 


suggests the possibility of a graduated series 
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of similar courses, beginning with the easier 
literature in the first year and ending with 
some of the more difficult and subtle classics 
in the senior year. If such a series of courses 
were rightly managed, the students should 
naturally progress from the simple to the dif- 
ficult without losing any appreciable amount 
of enthusiasm. 

Why not equip future library buildings with 
recreational reading rooms, specially designed 
and furnished for the purpose, and in charge 
of instructors trained in both literature and 
library work? It would mean a revolution in 
the Literature Departments of the country, 
but revolutions have before now been the fore 
runners of improved conditions in the world. 


- 


The Robin in the Rain 


ELIzABETH PINGREE 


Orange Avenue School, Monrovia, Catifornia 


HE bluebird sends a joyous note 
From out the woodland green; 
The lark, a liquid, lilting song 
From the meadow’s emerald 
But the song of songs—the unsurpassed, 
With its welcome, refrain, 

Is the one we hear 
When a robin 
Is singing in the rain. 


sheen; 


sweet 


From the cool, green depths of the forest shade 
The wood dove’s doleful note 

Matches our mood, if perchance ’tis sad 

As it bursts from his songful throat; 

But the song of songs—the beautiful, 

Is that soft melodious strain, 
The one we hear 

When a robin 

Is singing in the rain. 

hear in the twilight 


There’s a that we 


hours 


song 


As it mounts through the deepening blue, 
The low, lush notes of the woodland thrush 
With his melody trilled so true; 

But the song of songs—a carol divine; 
God’s message in its refrain, 

Is the one we hear, so full of cheer, 

When a 
Sings in the rain. 


robin 








nid 


ade 


ight 









Aerial Snapshots from Washington 


Herewith are given a few tasty morsels from the rich banquet table of 


Teach International Point of View 


NTERNATIONALISM now has a new mean- 
I ing. Internationalism does not imply a super- 
government; does not imply pacifism in its 
invidious sense, nor the addition of another 
subject to an already crowded curriculum, but 
it does imply a larger conception of citizen- 
ship; it does imply the development of a more 
tolerant attitude produced by a slightly dif- 
ferent presentation of 
taught. 


subjects now being 


WILLIAM E. WING 
Principal, Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
o* 


Children’s Vocabularies 


“NHILDREN have far larger vocabularies 
C than they are given credit for. Careful 
checking has shown that the average 3-year- 
old child has a vocabulary of 900 words, while 
the child just entering an elementary school 
knows 2500 words instead of 400 words, as was 
formerly thought. 


Dr. Ernest Horn 
University of Iowa 
Ames 


r 
Generalized Education Imperative 


V AN’S “civilized” mind, as needed to meet 
x I present day conditions of the world, de- 
mands a general and liberal education, not 
specialization. Specialization makes a man fit 
in that in which he specializes, but narrows 
his viewpoint as far as other things are -con- 
cerned. This is no substitute for the liberal 
education which gives the breadth of know- 
ledge which is the first choice of the civilized 
mind today. The more men specialize, just 
that much more is there need for a certain 
general type of education. 
HENRY SUZZALO 
President, University of Washington 

Seattle 


High Schools Should Recognize 
Community 
a high schools, whether rural or urban, 
should recognize the vital importance of 
serving the community welfare, or providing 






the recent Department of Superintendence Meeting at Washington, D.C. 
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for individual differences and making the or 
ganization and administration of the school 
conform to reasonable requirements of stand 
ardization. But when we consider the average 
rural high school with its enrollment of less 
than fifty pupils, its limited teaching force. 
meager building facilities and equipment, and 
restricted curricula we realize that much 
achievement in any of these directions is dif 
ficult. 


W. L. SPENCER 
Director of High Schools for Alabama 
Montgomery 


Reluctant Universities 
F  eccaagonye the universities always have 


been the home of research, they have been 


exceedingly slow to turn the searchlight of 
research upon themselves. No unit of the edu 
cational system is more in need of research 
concerning its own organization, administra- 
tion and methods of teaching than the college 


F. J. Key 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Intelligence Levels and Teaching Ability 


LACES for useful activity exist in our edu- 
en system for persons of almost ever) 
kind and degree of native intellectual capacity 
above actual moronishness, provided the ap 
propriate personal and character traits are 
present, and provided specific training has 
been given. 


Ben D. Woop 
Columbia Universit, 
New York City 


Citizenship Training by Character 
Development 
INCE 1921 there is hardly a city of impor 
S tance that has not worked out a new course, 
or revised its old course. in citizenship or 
character training. 


LEONARD M. Patton 
Master of Edward Everett Schoo! 


Boston 
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Take County Superintendents Out of 


Politics 
YTEP one toward giving the County Superin 
5 tendent leadership in the social side of 


rural education is to take the office out of poli 
tics so that the superintendent shall not have 
to spend a considerable portion of his time 
n preparing for the next election and in out 
generalizing the non-professional candidate who 
often wins favor by the type of appeal: “‘What 
is good enough for our fathers is good enough 
Let us work that our county superin 
“Leading Educators.” 
FLORENCE HALt 
State Supervisor 


tor us 


tendents 


may be 


of Rural Education, Maine 


Bangor 
Exterminate the Lock Step 

Fiennes classroom administration is 

doomed. The semi-annual term has reduced 
by half the cost of re-education of failures and 
raised the level of educational accomplishment, 
of the grade thirds, 
fifths will further re-edu- 
cation costs, increase pupil progress, and raise 
the educational level throughout the nation. 


Warren A. Roi 


and division into 


quarters, or 


year 
reduce 


Newark. N. J 


Lighting the Schoolroom 
IS stated on good authority that 


oul 


many ol 


school buildings have lighting far be 
low the standard prevailing in industrial and 
ommercial establishments. 
JouHn A. HOEVELER 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co 
The Efficient Principal 
. THE N. E. A. had done nothing else in 
the last five years except to awaken the 
elementary principal to study his own prob 
lems, to find out his responsibilities, it would 


all 


sources 


be worth that the association has received 


from all 
Mary McSkimMon 
President, N. E. A 


Teacher Talk 
. include practically all of 
the procedure in high-school classes. They 


activities 


ure (1) teacher talk, (2) oral question and 
answer, (3) pupil talk or topical recitation. 
(4) socialized recitation or discussion, (5) 
written test, (6) directed practice, and (7) 
alirected study. 
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Question and answer, at the average rate 
of about three questions per minute, together 
with teacher talk, consume over 80 per cent 
of the recitation time, especially if manual 
arts, home economics. 
excluded. 


and commercial sub 


jects be 


J. es GILES 
State High School Supervisor. Wisconsin 


Madison 


* 


N. E. A. Classroom Teachers’ 
Department 
Regional Meeting 


EpNA CotTreL, Chairman 
Bay Section Department 
Class-room Teachers 


Me: JEAN SOULES, of Spokane, western 
/ 
4 Class-room 


vice-president of the N.E.A. 
Teachers’ Department, was on her way home 
from the Washington convention. 

She sent word to the Depart 
ment the C.T.A. Bay that 
wanted to meet just as many teachers as she 
could. The section executives did their 
with the result that 70 teachers had dinner 
with Miss Soules. Nine cities were represented 
spoke about utilizing N.E.A 
delegates: (1) by studying the material which 
they bring back; putting the dele 
gates on all working committees, (3) by hav 
P.-T.A. and other 
education the 
representative 
tenure 
other 


Class-room 


of Section, she 


best, 


She ways of 


(2) bv 
ing the delegates speak at 
meetings, and explaining 
Five-minute talks 
touched sabbatical 
participation, and the 
work for 


to 
public. by 


teachers on leave, 
value of 

teaching 
the 


organization 


teacher 
remunerative ex 
The 
Should the 

take a stand on vital problems of the day? 


advocating 


lines of 


perience. chairman raised question 


class-room teacher 
(1) 
that a class-room teacher be placed upon every 
general institute program: (2) that the N.E.A 
Journal print the name and standing of every 
N.E.A. 
room teacher be elected on the executive board 
and council of the N.E.A.; (4) that all teacher 
organizations be urged to work for sabbatica 
leave, and (5) that the value of other remuner 
computing 


Resolutions were adopted 


delegate; (3) that if possible, a class 


ative occupation be recognized in 
teacher experience. 
Everyone declared the regional conference 
a decided success. The dinner was good. The 
talk was The get-together spirit 


best of all. 


good. was 
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IN THE bank of the beautiful Dela- 
| ware river near its junction with the 
Schuylkill in the “Keystone State” 
stands the quaint old city of “Penn 
the Peaceful.” It is the third Ameri- 
can city in size and renowned for its 
great industries and manufacturing 
plants. It is at the same time one of the 
most historically interesting cities in the world. 
Philadelphia, sometimes 
called the “City of Botherly 
” with its streets ex- 
tending at right angles, was 
laid out in 1682. This 
before William Penn 
in his ship, the 
But while 


Love, 


was 
arrived 
“Welcome.” 


Philadelphia was 
begun in 1680 there were 
Swedes living within the 


boundaries of the now famous 
city as early as 1644. 

At the beginning of that 
memorable period when 
“George the Third was King”’ 


in Merry England, no other 
American city had the im- 
portance of Philadelphia. 


Here came many ships from 
bringing manufac- 
tured articles to the Colonists. 
They the return 
the sea such '"9 


Europe 


carried on 
voyage 
‘commodities as a new country 
could produce. Friendly im- 
migrants from many nations, 
finally to become true Ameri- 
cans, gladly stepped upon the 
hospitable wharves of Phila- 
delphia. 

There arrived in this famous city in the 
1753 the most historic bell in the world. 
The bell was first cast in England in 1752. 
The governing authority of the colony, known 
as the Assembly of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, had ordered the bell made. It was to 
hang in the State House at Philadelphia. This 
old State House is one of the landmarks in 
American history. It is now known as Inde- 
pendence Hall, and dates from the year 1732. 
It is built of plain red brick and fronts the 
street, with large grounds to the back and 
surrounded of every side by the great city. 
In the square in front of the building rises a 


across 


Provincial 
Bell 
Democracy, 


second 


year 


The Liberty Bell 


ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 





The Liberty Bell 


Since its first important ring- 
in 1753, in protest against 
the issuance by Great Britain of 
Money, 
has been the symbol of 
Good Citizenship, 
and Freedom under 
ringing, 
announced the Proclamation of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


3] 


statue of William Penn, founder of the colony. 

It was in Independence Hall that the Con- 
tinental Congress met from 1775 to 1783. Here 
it was that the Declaration of Independence 
was first publicly proposed. It was here that 
after deliberation and discussion it was 
adopted. And here it was signed. And it was 
in this building that George Washington, as 
first President of the United States, presided 
the convention that 
determined the thirteen 
original should be- 


over 


colonies 
come a nation. 
But the Liberty Bell! It 
was cast in England for the 
State House and in this old 
building it is still preserved. 
In casting the bell an inscrip- 
tion was placed upon it. This 
was by order of the Assem- 
bly. This inscription is taken 
from the Bible. It is found in 
Leviticus 25 Chapter, 10 
verse, and reads: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” The inscription, 
therefore, was very much in 
keeping with the purpose to 
which the bell was later put. 
The bell is made of bronze, is 
three feet in height, weighs 


2,080 ‘ cost $300. 
the Liberty 080 pounds, and cost $ 


Upon arriving in this 
country, after it was placed 
in position, the bell cracked 
on its first ringing. It 
taken down and recast in 
Philadelphia, this being in 
1753. The same metal was used as was in the 
bell originally and the same inscription as it 
bore before, was cast into the bell. It was then 
replaced in the steeple of the State House. 
The bell was then dedicated by Speaker Norris 
of the Pennsylvania Assembly, this being 23 
years before it rang out our independence in 
1776. 

Here hung the old bell during those trying 
days that preceded the American Revolution. 
The bell was the symbol of liberty to a peo- 
ple striving toward democracy. From the State 
House steeple it sent forth its challenge dur- 
ing all the discussions and appeals of that band 


law. Its 


July 8, 1776, 


was 


* 


? 
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of patriots who made possible a free America. 
The old bell was also tolerant and kindly. It 
awaited the day when every man and 
woman so desiring could seek our shores, here 
allowed such freedom of thought and 
action as should be for the best good of the 
individual and It typified a peo- 
ple calm in determination; not impatient for 
results; who did not chafe unduly under re- 
straint. It stood for those lofty principles that, 
when the time came, could no longer be held 
in check. It itself the embodiment of a 
that has at last swept across the 


every 
to be 


of the state. 


was 
movement 
world. 

You know the unhappy story of the conflict 
with the mother country. You have read of 
the misunderstandings and of the acts of op- 
pression, the indignities to which our Revolu- 
tionary forefathers were subjected. You will 
recall how taxes were imposed upon all public 
documents, and upon articles brought 
from across the seas. Our ships were stopped 
and searched. Our trade relations were inter- 
rupted. Our people were given no voice in 
the government of the country which under- 
took to make laws for the colonies. And the 
soldiers of The King walked the streets of our 
directing our and dictat- 
ing our policies. 

The wiser, calmer heads of the mother coun- 
try spoke out fearlessly for American freedom 
and American self-government. Such men as 
Sir Edmund Burke and ‘William Pitt, the Earl 
of Chatham, were the true English patriots. 
Indeed the sentiments expressed by them in 
Parliament have won them enviable positions 
as world patriots. 

And then the Fourth of July, 1776. 
The work of John Hancock, of Samuel Adams, 
and a host of other American patriots, had at 


levied 


towns; movements 


came 


last triumphed. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, born of love of country, was ready. At 
last every man and every woman was to be 


made independent, and at the same time, re- 
sponsible to other man and woman. 
Here it was set forth clearly that the state 
was the mother of us all. An ideal had lain 
the foundation for an idea, and the had 
blossomed into a reality. 


every 


idea 


that 
Fourth 
since 


Picture if 
Philadelphia on 


you can 


the 


enacted in 
day of July in 
the year 1776, a day known as Inde- 
pendence Day and celebrated each year as 
the anniversary of the liberty and independence 
of this country. The old bell in the 


scene 


ringer 


tower waiting hour after hour for the message 
months 
Declara- 


from below 


of discussion, 


after 
the 


that 
debate 


the message 
doubt and 
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tion was to be signed. In the street in front 
of the State House men. women, and children 
talked in subdued tones and holding out hope 
to one another that at last America should 
be free. And then the decision on the part 
of those early patriots, a decision as signifi- 
cant for results as ever made by a nation. The 
word is passed. A boy rushes to the street 
and shouts up to the old bell ringer the joyous 


news. Backward and forward swings the bell, 
sarrying the message that in the hall below 
those early colonial patriots, gathered from 


every corner of the thirteen original colonies, 
were signing their names to a wonderful docu- 
ment. In its tolling the bell announced the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
which is now the pride of our one hundred 
and twenty million people. It is the ideal to- 
ward which are marching the nations of the 
world. 


7. first ringing of the bell following the 
signing of the Declaration was on July 8, 
1776. On that day it rang to call the citizens 
together to hear proclaimed political 
as promised by the Declaration, which 
adopted and approved by Congress. The docu- 
ment was read from the balcony of the State 
House by John Nixon. 


liberty 
was 





—Chamberlain Photo 


State House—Independence Hall. Built in 1732. 


Where the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. Home of the Liberty Bell since 1753. 
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And what of the Liberty Bell since those 
stirring days of '76, when by all nations and 
for all time American was recognized as an 
independent natfon! When the 
evacuated Philadelphia in 1777 and the Eng- 
lish occupied the city, the bell was taken 
down and removed to Allantown. It was later 
returned to Philadelphia but never replaced 
in the old steeple. Long it hung in the yard 
adjoining Independence Hall ringing out on 
each recurring July 4th its anniversary mes- 
sage of the signing of the Declaration. On 
July 8, 1835, it rang. On that day, while toll- 
ing during the funeral of a great American 
patriot, John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
United States, the old bell again cracked, and 
cracked is the bell today although carefully 
cared for in Independence Hall. 


Americans 


On each Fourth of July people throughout 
the length and breadth of the land think of 
the old bell. 
Songs are sung. 
Banners wave. 


Patriotic speeches are made. 
3ands play national anthems. 
During the last century and 
a half, millions of visitors from our own 
country and from all parts of the world have 
journeyed to Philadelphia to see the old bell. 
But many could not go to see it. The bell 
belongs to all the American people; it belongs 
to the liberty loving people of all the world. 
It was bequeathed by our patriots of 1776 to 
become the heritage of future generations. 
That every boy and girl in the land might 
look upon the bell and learn to be a better 
patriot, a long journey was planned for it. 
In 1893 it was sent to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. Then again in 1904 
he bell traveled to St. Louis, where was held 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. It made 
another wonderful journey across the conti- 
nent to San Francisco in 1915, where it was 
shown at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. Everywhere along the way men, wo- 
men and children viewed it with reverence, 
while flowers were heaped upon it, and patri- 
otic speeches were made. 


On April 6, 1917, our own country, after all 
efforts to maintain peace failed, declared a 
state of war to exist with Germany. In the 
historic city of Philadelphia, the city of “Penn 
the Peaceful,” the old bell was on that day 
lightly struck. Its note was low, but clear and 
distinct as a bugle call. Once again its tones 
were heard from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the glacier capped mountains of 
the north to’the southern most point of the 
South American continent. Around the world 


it went and people paused to listen to its mes 
sage. And that note as the symbol of true 
patriotism and the embodyment of the real 
principles of Democracy said to every right 
thinking man and woman of whatever rank 
or country: 


Throughout the world tyranny and greed 
shall cease, and in their stead true liberty 
and humanity shall reign. 


One hundred fifty years have passed since 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776 and what changes have come upon 
us in this century and a half! In commemora 
tion of that historic day, since which America 
has been an independent nation and we a free 
people, there is this year to be held in Phila 
delphia the Sesqui-Centennial. It is entirely 
fitting that the annual convention of the Na 
tional Education Association should, this com 
ing summer, be held in connection with this 
exposition, in the historic city of Philadelphia, 
where in the early days of America’s building 
were enacted scenes in a drama the like of 
which have never before or since been known 


Glorious indeed it must have been to witness 
the ceremonies on last New Year’s Eve when 
in anticipation of Sesqui-Centennial and all 
that it stands for, the 
old Liberty Bell was 
gently struck, the toll- 
ing ushering in the 
year 1926. 


Thousands of teach- 
ers the 


country over 
will next vacation time 
journey to Philadelphia. 
[t will be aninspiration 9m fas 


re 
a! 


to view the old bell, 
to wander through the 
historic rooms of Inde- 
pendence Hall, to visit 
Carpenters Hall, and to 
see Germantown with 
its Revolutionary set- 
ting. And on return to 
their homes those who 
have enjoyed this rare 
privilege will not fail 





to share with those who 
. : “hi eri: *hoto 
did not go, and with Chamberlain I 


the boys and girls of Carpenters Hall — 


their classes, the expe- pyiit in 1770. Here 
riences and memories assembled the First 
that will remain with Continental Congress 


them through life. August, 1774 
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Junior High Credential 


O SCHOOL OFFICERS: 

Due to the rapid development of the 
Junior High Schools in California, the State 
Board of Education has provided for examina- 
tions for the Junior High School Credential. 

The privilege of taking the examination may 
be granted to candidates who have had three 
years of college work, or the equivalent. The 
examination will include: (a) The History 
and Theory of Education; (b) and one major 
and two minors in subjects taught in Junior 
High School. 


For specific information in regard to this ex- 
amination, prospective applicants should write 
to Commission on Credentials, 58 Mull Build- 
ing, Sacramento, California. 


COMMISSION ON CREDENTIALS 
By Evetyn A. CLEMENT, Secretary 


California State Board of Education 


‘ommission on Credentials. 


N.E.A. SUMMER MEETING 


Anna G. Fraser, State Director, N. E. A. 
Oakland 


O OFFICERS of Teachers’ 

ganizations: 

If you have not already chosen your 
N. E. A. delegates, you should do so at once. 
The names of such delegates, officially 
vouched for by the secretary of your organiza- 
tion, should be sent at once to the State 
Director, Miss Anna G. Fraser, Oakland High 
School, or to Arthur H. Chamberlain, State 
Executive Secretary, C. T. A., Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. This procedure is neces- 
sary, as the list of official delegates is to be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the N. E, A. 


Or- 


To the Delegates Chosen to go to Phila- 
delphia: 


The Benjamin Franklin 
chosen as state headquarters. 
number of rooms are available for individual 
delegates, as many other states have head- 
quarters in this same hotel. A block of rooms 
has been set aside by the hotel for the use 
of those California delegates who first make 
application for same. 


Hotel has been 
Only a limited 
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These rooms can be taken up by California 
delegates only after the list of delegates has 
been filed with the State Director or the Sec- 
retary of the C. T. A. As soon as the names 
of the delegates chosen by the various teach- 
ing organizations have been received at the 
office of the State Director or the Secretary 
of the C. T. A., these names will be forwarded 
to the hotel. Delegates will then be given 
reservations in the order in which requests 
are received. Each room will be filled to 
capacity. Delegates will understand that they 
themselves must, make the reservation. Write 
to the Benjamin Franklin Hotel direct stating 
your requirements. If your name is on their 
list as a State delegate you will be able to 
secure your reservation. When reservations 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel are all taken 
up, you must then seek reservations elsewhere. 
Delegates and others may prefer other hotels. 

A list here follows of excellent hotels in the 
vicinity of the Benjamin Franklin. 

Robert Morris—17th and Arch Sts.—$9. 

Adelphia—13th and Chestnut, $8 to $10. 

Belgravia—1811 Chestnut—$7. 

Bellevue Stratford—Broad and Walnut— 
$9 to $13. 


Hanover—12th and Arch Streets—$8. 


Spruce—13th and Spruce Sts.—$8 to $10. 
These rates are for double rooms. 


The Chairman of the Housing Committee, 
Henry D. Gideon, care of the Chamber of 
Commerce, 12th and Walnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, will be glad to help locate you. But 
make your reservation immediately. 


To Teachers Going East’ This Summer: 
Please again read page 224 of the April issue 
of the Sierra Educational News for informa- 
tion regarding rates and ticket conditions. 
Plan, if possible, to join the special train leav- 
ing Oakland on the morning of June 23 and 
arriving in Philadelphia the morning of the 
27th. The special train will run over the 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and North- 
western to Chicago, and Baltimore and Ohio 
to Philadelphia. The return may be any route 
desired. If you cannot be on this special 
train, be sure to arrange to go to Philadelphia 
and participate in the splendid sessions of the 
N. E. A. this summer. 
a 
California School Trustees Handbook 
and Public School Catechism. Fifteen 
cents per copy. Address California 
Teachers’ Association, 930 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. - 





California High School Principals Convention 


Pasadena, April 19-23, 1926 


JASADENA proved to be a most charm- 

| ing and delightful hostess to the Cali- 

4;\ fornia High Schol Principals’ 

C ; | vention. The Hotel Huntington, in 

%>| its beautiful setting, was admirably 

% | adapted in particular for the 

purposes of a great Convention. The 

season, April 19-23, was balmy and spring-like. 

The days were flooded with delectable sun- 

shine; the star-lit nights were vocal with the 
sweet music of feathered songsters. 

Five hundred school men and women, repre- 
senting every phase of Secondary Education 
and every type of California community, gath- 
ered for the sessions. Prominent among the 
speakers at the sessions were: City Superin- 
tendent West of Pasadena, President Dexter, 
Whittier College; Professor Touton, University 
of Southern California; Professor Proctor, 
Stanford University; State Superintendent Will 
C. Wood; State Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Morgan, and princi- 
pals. 


Con- 


every 


many 


Among those who presided 
section 
Olney; 


at general and 
meetings were: x CC. 
Principals Stockton of Huntington 
Park, Harvey of Beaumont, Clark of Venice, 
Munson of Fresno, Clayes of Anaheim, Toms of 
Stockton, Rhodes of San Francisco, Fulton of 
Los Angeles, Wood of Sausalito, 
Hollister, Green of Inglewood, 
Boonville, and Perrot of Ceres. 

Important meetings were held by the Cali- 
fornia Society for the Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation, A. J. Cloud, President; California High 
School Principals’ Association, William F. 
Ewing, Pasadena, President; Phi Delta Kappa; 
University of Southern California, Stanford 
University, and University of California; the 
ex-service men. A delightful dinner was held 
for the women of the convention, Miss Grace 
R. Southwick, of Santa Barbara, in charge. 
Service club luncheons were held at the Hotel 
Maryland, featuring convention visitors. 

The Affiliation Committee had an important 
session during the convention. The personnel 
of the committee is as follows: A. C. Olney, 
Chairman; Dr. Harold L. Bruce, University of 


Commissioner 


Davis 
Hendricks of 


California; Capt. Delbert Brunton, Corcoran; 
Wm. F. Ewing, Pasadena; Merton E. Hill, 
Ontario; Dr. E. C. Moore, University of Calif., 
Southern Branch; Dr. Clarence 
versity of California; Dr. 


Paschall, Uni- 
Geo. C. Thompson, 


Alameda; Dr. B. M. 
California. 

Other important committees which were at 
work were those on Junior High School Legis- 
lation, Walter T. Helms, Chairman; on Forms 
and Records, R. B. Leland, Chairman; on Part- 
Time Education, M. E. Hurley, Chairman; and 
on Resolutions, C. L. Geer, Chairman. 

A thrilling baseball game, fought to the 
bitter finish, was played by the Principals’ 
versus the Bookmen, to the complete abase- 
ment of the latter. The Principals were in fine 
form, and ran up a score of 17 to 0. 

F. L. McNally of Sacramento, representing 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
gave an interesting illustrated lecture on tele- 
photography. Other noteworthy lectures were 
delivered by Geoffrey T. Morgan of Santa 
Monica, Hon. Stanley B. Wilson of Los Angeles, 
and Frederick Monsen of Pasadena. Seldon C. 
Smith of Ginn & Company gave a most inter- 
esting talk illustrated with motion pictures 
upon the “Making of a Book.” Miss Elizabeth 
Keppie of Pasadena presented, at an evening 
session, a delightful group of one act plays. 

Of unusual high quality and merit was the 
musical program at the beginning of the ses- 
sions. The Pasadena Department of Public 
School Music made a brilliant showing. Or- 
chestras, glee clubs, soloists, and other musical 
numbers, including community singing under 
the direction of John Henry Lyons, were en- 
joyed, and contributed to the fine ensemble 
of the convention. 

The section meetings included,—junior high 
school, commercial, evening high school, city 
high school, town and rural schools, and junior 
college. A wide range of themes and pro- 
grams was covered in these section meetings. 


Woods, University of 


—V. MacC. 


The June issue will feature “The 
Schools As Home-Makers.” In the wild 
tumult of modern society, Home-Making 
still remains as a fundamental activity. 
It is as basic as the earth on which we 
stand. It is as important as the blood 
which flows through our veins. The home 
is the-Greatest School. It is the bedrock 
of the whole social structure; if the home 
trembles, Society totters down in fire 
and earthquake. 





OUR Committee on School Legislation 
submits its report herewith. Plenty of 
work lies ahead for your committee on 
Legislation. Almost everybody 


School 
to be desirous of enacting school legislation. 
Our problem is to preserve and improve what 
we have that is worth while,—notably tenure, 


seems 


retirement salaries, 


secure 


and school support; to 
laws; and to prevent the 
enactment of pernicious or hostile legislation. 
Tenure is under fire from many directions, 
and especially from those who do not com- 
prehend the great need for tenure to protect 
efficient and worthy teachers. The attacks on 
our retirement salary system come from those 
who believe sincerely that it is unsound finan- 
cially; from those who are selfishly opposed 
to it; and from those who wish to remake it. 

The attack on our sources of school support 
comes from people who object to paying taxes; 
from people who wish to shift their tax bur- 
dens; people who believe that govern- 
ment is too costly; and from people who are 
not friendly to popular, 
tion. 

There is an organization known as the Cali- 
fornia Tax 


necessary 


from 


free, educa- 


public 


Payers Association, which repre- 


sents great wealth. Inevitably, it seems that 
reduction in taxation falls most heavily upon 











NE our last annual meet- 
ing, there sat with us your friend and 
mine, James A. Barr. No work of ours 
is too pressing, nor are the demands of time 
so insistent, that we 
to recall his 


year ago, at 


may not pause a moment 
strength of character, his un- 
selfish devotion to duty, and his modest and 
loveable disposition. It is cause for great joy 
to us that Mrs. Barr and the son and daughter 
are so thoroughly pleased with the Memorial 
Bulletin issued. 
Letters many 


recently 

from parts of the United 
States express deep satisfaction at this tang- 
ible evidence of the love and regard in which 
Mr. Barr was held by all who knew him. His 


was a life rich and fruitful of and 


results; 
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President’s Message: School Legislation 


Mark KeEppPeEt 


President, C. T. A., and Chairman, Legislative Committee 
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the schools, not because the schools are too 
costly, but because children can not defend 
themselves. We must determine taxation truth, 
and must get that truth, the knowledge and 
power of it into the possession of all people. 
We must show that crippling schools is foolish 
and unnecessary. 

The re-organization of the State School Sys- 
tem must be made soon. Our former program, 
not yet finished, must be pushed forward. This 
is election year. Grave problems confront us. 
Our Board of Directors should be authorized 
and directed to take all necessary actions and 
to do all things necessary to safeguard the 
public schools in the approaching elections. 

Your committee urges that every teacher 
shall vote and see that his or her immediate 
relatives vote at the primary election. If this be 
done, at least 100,000 persons will vote at the 
August primary who have -heretofore failed 
to perform that patriotic duty. The power and 
determining force of so large a number of 
voters will win a great victory. 


GeorceE C. BusH 

Frep M. HunrTeER 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
ARCHIBALD C, CLoupb 
Mark Keppet, Chairman 















and inspiring in the 
promise for the future. 
No words of mine can adequately characterize 
the service rendered by Mr. Barr to the schools, 
the teachers and the children of this state. His 


name will grow bright with the passing years. 

Nor recalling the circumstances at- 
tendant upon me personally during the period 
since last 


ours a heritage, helpful 
present and large in 


can I, 


we met, fail to extend to the mem- 
bers of this Council, and through them to thou- 
sands of others in this state, my appreciation 
and gratitude for that sympathy and encour- 
agement without which those days of hospitali- 
zation would have been dark indeed. At such 


a time one’s hope and faith is strengthened 
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by the cheering word and expression of con- 
fidence. 


Sound Organization 


It is a tribute to those sound principles of 
organization and administration upon which 
our Association is founded, that following the 
death of one of our most prominent workers 
from the beginning, and an accident that took 
from the Central Office for a considerable pe- 
riod the chief executive, that the work of the 
Association carried on with no serious im- 
pairment. Indeed, plans that were in the pro- 
cess of development, were, during this period, 
continued in growth and application so that 
no serious set-back has resulted. 


Great credit is due the president of our As- 
sociation and the officers of the several sec- 
tions in their efforts during the recent past. 
The consideration and support of the Board 
of Directors kept me clear of vision and opti- 
mistic for the future of our organization. My 
at the office gave of themselves 
unstintingly. Glad I am and grateful for that 
loyalty and friendship extended me by all of 
wish is that I 
thoughtful and considerate of those who at any 
time find themselves dependent upon others 
for physical aid, for mental outlook, and for 
spiritual vision. Your friendship I shall always 
remember with gratitude. 

In my report of last year I suggested in 
broad outline a four-year program for our As- 
sociation. No business or profession can fully 
succeed that does not, with intelligent fore- 
sight, plan ahead and work toward a definite 
goal with stated objectives in mind. It was 
pointed out that by 1929 every teacher in the 
state should be a member of the local group 
organization that is nearest her, and with 
which her school activities naturally associate 
her; and as well, teacher should be a 
member of the State Teachers’ Association and 
of the National Education Association. Last 
vear the membership in the California Teach- 
Association 23,635. Today it is 26,- 
217. A very substantial increase. 

Any teacher who remains outside these or- 
ganizations has performed less than his pro- 
fessional duty. The forward steps we are now 
taking in our association 
us to reach 


associates 


you. My may be always as 


every 


ers’ was 


should soon enable 
teacher in the state. Our 
work must be made so important, and the 
service rendered so intensive and far-reach- 
ing, that argument and persuasion will not 
be needed to enroll as members of these or- 
ganized groups, every school man and school 
woman in the profession. 


every 
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There are 58 counties in the state with six 
divisions located geographically in the Asso- 
ciation. With the exception of ten outlying 
counties where distances are great, means of 
travel meagre and teaching force compara- 
tively small, every county is actively affiliated 
with one or another of our sections. As long 
as it seems necessary for certain of Our coun- 
ties to hold individual county institutes in 
lieu of active participation in the larger sec- 
tions, every effort must be made to assist these 
counties in securing proper talent and inspira- 
tion for their meetings, and to carry to them 
the full force of our varied activities. 

The question has sometimes been raised as 
to whether all so-called phases of education or 
interests of special groups within the profes- 
sion are represented on the Council of Educa- 
tion. It is an interesting observation that out 
of 98 such representatives, 29 are women and 
69 men. Of the entire number there are, rep- 
resenting various .departments as _ follows: 
County superintendents, 22; superinten- 
dents, 20; district superintendents, 2; high 
school principals, 10; high school teachers, 12; 
elementary school elementary 
teachers, 14; kindergarten-primary, 2; college 
education, 1; others, 7. This would appear to 
be a rather representative showing. So far as 
can be determined, there is upon the council 
no teacher of a strictly rural school. 


city 


principals, 9; 


Permanent Fund 


3eginning as far back as the meeting at 
San Diego in 1915, your Secretary advocated 
the development of some plan whereby worthy 
teachers and those who, 
other mishap, were for the time embarrassed 
for money, should receive financial assistance 
of this organization. Since that date and at 
various intervals, the matter has been brought 
to this Council. Such a plan, however, re- 
quires careful consideration. There should be 
set aside a fund to be used for this purpose. 
A few thousand dollars in such a fund would, 
through both principle and interest, do much 
to bring to a worthy member of our Associa- 
tion relief and comfort and perhaps life it- 
self. Hope is expressed that the Board of Di- 
rectors will find opportunity to give this mat- 
ter full consideration. 

Your Secretary is glad to report that the 
division organization authorized at the recent 
meeting of the Board and of this Council 
is taking shape. With the rapid growth of de- 
mands made upon us, the development of our 
activities, and the call for service, much more 
of a division of labor than was formally found 


because of illness or 
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necessary is now imperative. The divisions 
are actively at work and results greater than 
heretofore will soon show themselves. It is too 
early for extended report along these lines, 
this being promised at a future meeting. 

It is the hope of your Secretary that you 
will not think him too insistent when he again 
points out the need for increasing the perma- 
nent reserve fund. When some years ago we 
went upon the budget plan, hope was expressed 
that we could, year by year, lay aside in a re- 
serve fund such amounts as to soon give us 
a comfortable working capital, It has, of course, 
been difficult to add properly to this fund 
owing to the increased demands, made upon 
the Central Office, and the consequent increase 
in the expenditures. 

In the budget submitted to the Board of Di- 
rectors for the year 1926, the estimated ex- 
penditures deducted from the estimated in- 
come, leaves a considerable balance. As much 
of this balance as possible should be set aside 
with such other monies as are available, to be 
used only in extreme emergency. And in any 
case we should now work toward the build- 








HE ANNUAL MEETING of the California 
Council of Education was held in the 
Rose Room, Oakland Hotel, Oakland, on 

Saturday, April 10, at 10 o’clock a.m. Presi- 

dent Mark Keppel presided. Roll call by State 

Executive Secretary Chamberlain disclosed the 

presence of the following members: 


Lulu Shelton 
Elizabeth Sherman 
Wade F. Thomas 
May C. Wade 
John R. Williams 
Harry B. Wilson 


Bay Section 
Walter L. Bachrodt 
Jeanette Barrows 
Ethelind Bonney 
A. J. Cloud 
Roy W. Cloud 
Albert S. Colton 
A. G. Elmore 
W. E. Faught S. J. Brainard 
E. G. Gridley L. E. Chenoweth 
Joseph M. Gwinn Wm. John Cooper 
J. E. Hancock Clarence W. Edwards 
Walter T. Helms C. L. Geer 
Eva Holmes Walter R. Hepner 
Hubbard 
Louis P. Linn 
DeWitt Montgomery 
Miss M. L. Richmond 


Central Section 


Fred M. Hunter O. S. 
David E. Martin 
Mary F. Mooney 
Bruce Painter 
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ing up of a fund of at least $50,000 for the 
purchase and equipment of a headquarters 
plant. This result should be consummated by 
the close of the four-year period above men 
tioned; certainly by the close of the year 1930. 
It may not be out of place at this time to 
state that your Secretary has for some years 
been looking forward to securing an endow- 
ment for this organization such as to provide 
for the building of adequate quarters to house 
all activities, to care for library facilities and 
committee and conference rooms, and a com- 
modious room sufficient to accommodate the 
entire Council. It is too early at this date to 
speak further than in general terms. There 
is, however, evidence to indicate that interest 
has been developed in certain financial sources 
such that an endowment may before many 
years be expected. This result may be brought 
about the sooner if we can demonstrate our 
business ability sufficiently to soon show a 
comfortable balance in a permanent fund. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 











Central Coast Section Ernest P. Branson 
Robert L. Bird George C. Bush 


Catherine U. Gray A. R. Clifton 
T. S. MacQuiddy Ida M. Collins 


Mrs. Cecil D. Peck Estelle D. Cottle 
Walter B. Crane 


H. G. Clement 

(for J. A. Cranston) 
Marvin L. Darsie 
Wm. P. Dunlevy 
R. E. Dyer 
Mary E. Frick 


Northern Section 


S. M. Chaney 
E. I. Cook 
John F. Dale 
Mrs. Julia A. Donovan 
ages — Forcum J. W. Gastrich 
R. E. Golway = 
Mrs. Minnie M. Gray 1H: Bert Glover 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes @/@4ys K. I. Griffith 
Chester D. Winship *- 4: Henderson 
C. R. Holbrook 

North Coast Section Jeanette Jacobson 
Mrs. Annie R. Babcock Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones 
Roy Good Mark Keppel 
George C. Jensen Menno S. Kuehny 
Shirley A. Perry Ira C. Landis 

yertrude Leland 
Geo. O. Lockwood 
F. F. Martin 


Southern Section 


George E. Bettinger 
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of school monies. This amendment should be 


In speaking of the Retirement Salary Law, 


STERRA EDUCATIONAL 
R. P. Mitchell K. L. Stockton 
Gladys E. Moorhead W. L. Stuckey adopted. 
J. P. O’Mara Wm. R. Tanner 
A. S. Pope Edyth Thomas 


Irving Raybold 
Mrs. B. T. Reynolds 


2 ; . 
Clande W. Sandifer = srs. G. E. Vinnicum 
Beatrice J. Servis 


A. P. Shibley R. D. White 
W. L. Stephens J. A. Woodruff 
Paul E. Stewart Ada York 

On motion of Mr. Landis, seconded by Mrs. 
Jones, the minutes of the meeting of Decem- 
ber 5, 1925, were ordered approved as printed 
in the Sierra Educational News for February, 
1926, page 90. 


F. L. Thurston 
Albert F. Vandegrift 


President Keppel in his opening remarks 
made reference to the thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the work of the Board of Directors. 
He emphasized the advantages to result from 
the setting up of the various Divisions in the 
office of the State Executive Secretary and 
stated that the Divisions would be functioning 
fully in a short time and that work was going 
forward on the Division of 
Statistics. 


Research and 


State Superintendent Will C. Wood 


President called upon members of the Coun- 
cil to escort State Superintendent Will C. 
Wood to the platform. 

Mr. Wood was given enthusiastic welcome. 
He congratulated the Council upon the 
achievements during recent years. He ex- 
pressed belief that even in the face of what 
seemed negative progress on occasions and 
when other States had had set backs, that 
California had held its own in education. He 
spoke optimistically of the forward advance 
that may be expected. Mr. Wood emphasized 
the value to come through the enactment of 
certain Constitutional Amendments that are 
to appear upon the ballot this Fall. One of 
these, Assembly Constitutional Amendment 
No. 11, provides for the classification of school 
districts in the State. Unless this amendment 
is passed, certain other desirable legislation 
cannot be enacted. The school law has be- 
come very complicated because of attempts 
made to grant the same powers to the small 
elementary school districts as are 
to large city school districts. 
should pass. 


granted 
Amendment 11 


Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 24 
1uthorizes the transfer of school funds. Under 
such transfer a district whose funds are de- 
pleted may borrow from another district, thus 
making possible the saving of large sums 


Mr. Wood expressed doubt that any additional 
legislation is necessary at this time. Seventy 
thousand dollars has just been invested. There 
is a two-and-a-half millions surplus now on 
hand. On this showing it is of course not 
safe to regard the law as perfect. Revision 
in the law must come in time. It is wise, 
however, to collect all available data and give 
more time to analyzing the experiences 
through which we are passing in order to be 
able to secure a satisfactory revision of the 
law. In this way we shall preserve all in 
the present law that is of value in the work- 
ing out of a satisfactory plan. 

Superintendent Wood called attention to the 
organization of the California Tax Payers As- 
sociation. He expressed hope that this organ- 
ization would make impartial investigations. 
However, the human element is involved and 
the tendency is to bring out facts for those 
who are interested in the organization, 
neglecting other facts that should be made 
known. Taxation facts in California should 
be seen by the school people in their relation 
to the schools. The need for a thorough re- 
search is insistent. The speaker stated that 
one of the most important things for the Coun- 
cil to do was to develop its Division of Re- 
search and Statistics and he expressed hope 
that the income would somehow be increased 
if necessary in order that such a Division be 
maintained. 

This being election year, Mr. Wood appealed 
to the school people as citizens to go to the 
primary and general elections. It is an indict- 
ment of our citizenship when it can be said 
that only twenty or thirty per cent of school 
people go to the polls. It is the duty of the 
educational interests to set an example in this 
matter. 


Reports 


The report of the State Executive Secretary 
was presented and on motion of Mr. Good, 
seconded by Mr. Martin, was 
adopted. 


unanimously 


Mr. Hunter as chairman of the Committee 
on Order of Business presented the report of 
the committee. This report had been pre- 
sented before the Board of Directors, there 
adopted and the committee instructed to place 
such part of the report before the Council as 
concerned that body. The report was on motion 
of Mr. Hunter, approved and adopted, unan- 
imously. 
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A briefed budgetary statement for the year 
1926 was distributed, this being a summary 
of the complete financial report and budget 
adopted by the Board of Directors. 

President Keppel spoke of the question of 
reorganization of the State school system that 
was before the Legislature two years ago. He 
stated to the Council that on request of Mrs. 
Eliel representing a number of the women’s 
organizations, a conference had been held in 
San Francisco on April 9. A _ considerable 
number of members of this Conference were 
present. These state-wide women’s organiza- 
tions desire to co-operate, they being intensely 
interested in the schools of this state. 

There 
the Committee 
Public School 
Cooper, chairman. 
duly seconded, the 
adopted. 


at this point the report of 
on Duties and Functions of 
Administrative Authorities, Mr. 
On motion of Mr. Martin, 
report unanimously 


followed 


was 


On motion to resassemble at 1:30 P. M., and 
to meet in groups at 2:00 o’clock for the 
purpose of naming members to the Board 
of Directors, the meeting adjourned. 

First in the 
session was the report of the Committee on 
Moral and Religious Education, now known 
as the Committee on Character Education, pre- 
sented by Chairman Clifton of the committee. 
On motion of Mr. Roy Cloud, duly seconded, 
the report was adopted. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes presented the report 
for the Committee on Allotment of N. E. A. 
delegates. Minor changes in wording and an 
amendment by Miss Mooney were made part 
of the adopt the report. Motion 
being Mr. Crane, the report 
adopted. 

On motion of Mr. A. J. Cloud, the Secretary 
unanimous to send 
Wood, who in- 
Hotel. Miss May 
MacCaughey per- 


order of business afternoon 


motion to 


made by was 


instructed vote, 
flowers to Mrs. 
disposed at the 
Wade and Mr. 


formed this service. 


by 

Will C. 
Oakland 
Vaughan 


was 
was 


Section Caucuses 


The members of the Council met in groups 
by sections. These groups were called to order 
by the Presidents of their respective sections, 
the Secretary acting as the secretary of the 
group. The State Secretary asked that these 
section groups also nominate delegates to rep- 
the California Teachers’ Association 
He stated that the quotas 
Bay Section 12 delegates, 

Central Coast 


resent 


at the N. E. A. 
were 
Central 


as follows: 


Section 2, 
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Northern Section 2, 
Southern Section 17. 

On reassembling, Secretary Chamberlain an- 
nounced nominations of Directors by Sections 
as follows: Bay Section, Fred M. Hunter, 
Mary F. Mooney; Central Section, William 
John Cooper; Central Coast Section, Robert 
L. Bird; Northern Section, Sam Chaney: 
North Coast Section, Roy Good; Southern 
Section, Walter B. Crane, Mark Keppel, Ira 
C. Landis. On motion duly seconded that the 
nine persons named be the directors for the 
year, there was unanimous approval. 

Mr. Clifton announced that the Council 
members from the Southern Section recom 
mended the-re-election of Mr. Keppel as presi 
dent of the Board of Directors. Secretary 
Chamberlain called for a vote on the favorable 


North Coast Section 1, 


recommendation of the delegates from the 
South. The motion was supported unan 
imously. 


Mr. Crane, Chairman of the Committee on 
Auxiliary Groups, presented the report for the 
Committee, and moved its adoption; the report 
was adopted. 

Miss Julia Hahn, president, California 
Kindergarten-Primary Association, was called 
upon. She stated that their Association de 
sired to work with the C. T. A. and through 
that body. The members of the Kindergarten 
Primary Association are convinced that every 


member should also be a member of the 
C. T. A. and hope was expressed that this 


result would soon be noted. 

Chairman Hancock of the Committee on 
Americanization, this committee to be known 
hereafter as Committee on Adult Education 
was heard at this point. On motion dul 
seconded, the report was adopted, the com 
mittee to be enlarged under its new title. 

Miss Ethelind Bonney, Chairman of the Com 
mittee on Kindergarten System, which com 
mittee will hereafter be known as Commit 
tee on Kindergarten-Primary Education, mad: 
a report which, on motion by Mr. Stewart, was 
adopted. 

Mrs. Cecil Peck, Chairman of the 
Committee on Retirement Salary Law, stated 
that there was hearty agreement to the sug 
gestion of Superintendent Wood earlier in the 
day, that no new legislation on Retirement 
be suggested at this time. 

Committee on Training of Teachers, A. J 
Cloud, Chairman, presented a report, whicl 
on motion was adopted. 

The question of a sustaining membership in 
the Society for the Study of Secondary Edu 
cation or of making a grant thereto, was on 


Davis 
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motion of Mr. Hunter referred to the Board 
of Directors for action. 

Chairman Keppel of the Committee on 
School Legislation stated that the campaign 
for Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 24 
and Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. 
11 should be carried forward steadily. The 
first relates to the borrowing of monies by 
school districts, the second, to the classifying 
ef school districts. The Sierra Educational 
News in the opinion of the committee, should 
stress Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 
23, relating to increase of salaries of certain 
State officers. 

Mr. Williams 
the voting of 
and attention was given to absent 


brought up the question of 


teachers at primary elections, 
voting and 
to registration. 

Mr. Roy Cloud put before the Council the 
need for a permanent headquarters home for 
our Association, as set forth in the report of 
the State Executive Secretary, and 
the belief that further consideration 
be given this matter. 


that the Council should consider the question 


expressed 
should 
He also expressed belief 


of the election of members of the Board of 
Directors. The entire membership of the 
Board is now elected each year. In so do- 
ing the best procedure is not followed. It 


five members 
succeeding 


might 
one year 
vear. 


perhaps be well to elect 


and four members the 


A Relief Fund 


President Keppel 
fund to care for emergencies not 
the Retirement Salary, such as mentioned in 
the report of the Executive 
emergency loan fund. President Keppel sug- 
gested that we might devise a that 
there might be attached to every membership 
receipt and stub, a supplemental stub or con- 
tribution stub, providing for any 
pay a sum of money to this fund, say perhaps 
$1.00. In this way we could build up a Per- 
manent Relief Fund, the which 
to be used for relief cases. 

He expressed the opinion that 90 per cent 
of our nearly 30,000 members would pay into 
this fund. In a few years the income would 
be sufficiently large for the Association to 
take care of outstanding cases of need, such 
as are now taken care of by teachers in local 
communities through contributions. He sug- 
gested that this matter be considered at the 
next meeting of the Board of Directors and 
of the Council. 

Motion made by Miss Mooney prevailed that 


need for a 
reached by 


spoke of the 


Secretary as an 


plan so 


member to 


interest on 
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the Council express to Miss Elizabeth Arlett, 

former member of the Council, and now lying 

seriously ill, the sympathy and good will of 

our body. Motion favored by all 
Council adjourned. 


members. 


ArtTHurR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


State Executive Secretary 
* * * 


Board of Directors 
MINUTES: APRIL 9, 1926 


HE Board convened at 6:30 o’clock in Par- 
lor A, Hotel Oakland, Oakland, California. 

President Mark Keppel presided. 

Roll call disclosed the presence of the fol- 
lowing members: 
Robert L. Bird 
S. M. Chaney 
William John Cooper 
Waiter B. Crane 

Mary F. 

State Secretary Chamberlain and Assistant 
Secretary Mabel Boggess were present. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the 
Board of Directors, February 6th, were ap- 
proved as printed on page 180 of the March 
issue of the Sierra Educational News. 

The Secretary presented for 
the annual budget. 
Board members a_ statement 
mated income and expenditure for the year 
under each of the five division heads, together 
with the actual expenditure in each division 
for the two months of January and February, 
1926, and the percentage of this expenditure 
of the entire budgetary allowance. There was 
also given the members of the Board a salary- 
roll showing how the salary of each employee 
is spread over the 
work. 


William P. Dunlevy 
Roy Good 

Fred M. Hunter 
Mark Keppel 
Mooney 


consideration 
He also placed before the 


showing esti- 


various divisions of our 
This was accompanied by a statement 
covering in general the duties devolving upon 
each executive and division head. 

On motion of Mr. Cooper, it was determined 
to change the title of the division known as 
“Research, Statistics, and Publicity” to that 
of “Research and Statistics,” with publicity 
left in the hands of the Board. 

Full attention was given the work of the 
Advertising Division, to details connected with 
the Division of Publications and the printing 


of the Sierra Educational News, to the Divi- 
sion of Placement and that of Membership 
and Records. 

In the discussion relative to the Division 


Statistics, the 
was 


of Research and Secretary re- 
ported that he in communication with 
a number of well qualified men to head up this 
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division, but was unable at this time to make 
a recommendation. 

A motion by Mr. Hunter prevailed that there 
be set up in the budget a tentative appropria- 
tion of $2,000 for additional clerical help to 
be used wherever the Secretary might find it 
necessary to assign such, it being understood 
that the first claim on that help is the Re- 
search Division. 

Motion by Mr. Hunter, seconded by Mr. 
Crane, that the appropriations as suggested in 
the budget become the appropriations for the 
year carried. The Secretary was _ in- 
structed to present to the Council, on behalf 
of the Board, a the budget in 
order that the Council should be made aware 
of the general connected with income 
and appropriations and the percentages spent 
thus far this year. 


was 
summary of 


facts 


Mr. Hunter, as Chairman of the Committee 
on Order of presented the report 
which, after full discussion was, on motion of 
Mr. Good, seconded by Mr. Cooper, adopted 
with amendments. 


Business, 


Mr. Crane, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Affiliation of Auxiliary Groups, presented the 
report for the committee. On motion the report 
was adopted. The committee was continued and 
instructions given it to search for some other 
method of affiliation. 


Boone Book 

The Secretary exhibited advance copies of a 
book recently issued, entitled “The History of 
Educational Organization in California.” This 
book is the result of the efforts of Dr. Richard 
G. Boone. Several years have been required 
to complete the volume. Opinion was ex- 
that copies of the book should be 
every teacher-training institution in 
and in the libraries of all school 
letter will be sent to City and 
County Superintendents, and to others, calling 
attention to the value of the book. 

The 


pressed 
found in 
the State, 
systems. A 


Board adjourned. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


State Executive Secretary 
* * % 


MINUTES: APRIL 10, 1926 


HE newly-elected Board of Directors con- 
nae at 4:30 o’clock in the Rose Room, 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, California, 
President Mark Keppel in the chair. 


with 


Reporting to roll call: 
Robert L. Bird 

S. M. Chaney 

William John Cooper 


Fred M. Hunter 
Mark Keppel 
Ira C. Landis 
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Walter D. Crane Mary F. Mooney 
Absent: Roy Good 

On motion of Mr. Cooper that, in accordance 
with instructions from the Council Mark 
Keppel be elected President for the ensuing 
year, there was unanimous affirmative vote. 

On motion, duly seconded, Fred M. Hunter 
was chosen unanimously as Vice-President. 

On motion, duly made, seconded and carried, 
Mr. Chamberlain was unanimously elected as 
State Executive Secretary on the same terms 
as at present provided. 

The Oakland Bank was 
Treasurer of the Association. 

Report of the Auditor for the year 1925 was 
presented and approved. 

The Secretary was not prepared to make 
recommendations for the headship of the Di 
vision of Research and Statistics, but ex 
pressed belief that he could do so at an early 
date. 

The 
tinued. 


chosen as_ the 


Committee on Legislation was con 


The meeting adjourned. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
State Executive Secretar 
* * * 


Pomona Summer Session 


HE success of the Pomona College Summe1 
a Session in 1925—the first one offering a 
wide series of courses and utilizing the entire 
equipment of the college—was so marked that 
an even more comprehensive program has been 
prepared for the summer of 1926. 

In the department of education the faculty 
of Pomona College will be supplemented by 
several visiting teachers, notable among whom 
are Charles B. Moore, principal of Franklin 
High School, Los Angeles, and lecturer in 
Education at Occidental College; Clarence B. 
Allen, of the University of California; Wile, 
W. Mather, of Chaffey Junior College; Simon 
Maccoby, from Cambridge University, England: 
and Mrs. Adelia A. Samuels, principal of the 
well-known Cucamonga School, who will have 
charge of a demonstration school of methods 
and the limited amount of practice teaching 
which is provided for in that school. 

In addition to this complete program for the 
campus, Pomona College maintains its Marine 
Laboratory at Laguna Beach and is establish 
ing for the first time a summer camp on the 
ridge directly to the south of Big Bear Lake 
In the pine forest at the edge of the beautiful! 
Bluff Lake meadow, field courses in surveying 
geology and botany will be offered in a region 
of unsurpassed beauty. 





‘CALIFORNIA CONGRESS of? 
PARENTS and TEACH ERS v1 


[OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT - 


Forthcoming Conventions 


A Springtime Message 
Mrs. HuGH Braprorp 
State President 


Sacramento, California 


Atlanta 


“The Educational 
Parent-Teacher Movement.” 


UBSTANTIAL is the theme of the 
S Convention May 3-8: 
Significance of the 
This recalls 
educational 
manner. 
California 
Teacher 


to each state, the work done along 
lines in especially meaningful 


has been conducting its Parent- 
activities in several directions. The 
work of Home or Parental Education has been 
a leading part of the program. It has been 
extended through radio broadcasting, by ex- 
tension lectures, by magazine articles, by ad- 
dresses at regular and through the 
Study-Circle work. 

We must prepare, for schools, 
children who are (1) physically fit, (2) with 
character foundations prepared, and (3) ready 
for the school program. Parents are studying 
for their task of parenthood, and are putting 
interest effort into this 
cialization.” 

Among other 
prominence 


meetings, 


tomorrow’s 


sustained and “spe- 


consequential trends is the 
which educators have given to our 
programs, and the cooperation nationally and 
in our groups. The N. E. A. in Phila- 
delphia has set aside a section for the P.-T. A. 
program of our national organization. Miss 
McSkimmon is to speak at our National Con- 
vention. 

The Home Educational 
invited to its 
libraries, and the 
tension work. 
U. S. 


state 


Conference, in 1924, 
P.-T. A., the 
universities doing the ex- 
A conference was conducted by 
Commissioner John J. Tigert, and Miss 
Ellen Lombard of the Heme Department of the 


U. S. Bureau of Education. 


discussions the 


San Bernardino 
ose for the state convention at San Ber- 
nardino are nearing completion. 
North May 24 will take the 
daylight trip, leaving Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco as terminal points, 


A special 
from the 
delegates for a 


train 


and taking on delegates at Stockton 
Santa Fe points en route. 

We hope to record 130,000 members by May 
lst. Daily new associations are born. Many 
sections that have been hitherto uninterested 
are now organizing; for example, Mendocino 
and Imperial Counties. 


and all 


District Conventions 
HE Second District Convention at San 

ait in reports and leadership, 
marvelous encouragement. Addresses were 
well-received. The Fourteenth District at 
Petaluma had an enthusiastic convention. Hav- 
ing fewer members than the Bay region, it 
could not provide such a large delegation, but 
the distances some travelled were guarantees 
of real imterest. Eight women 
from Mendocino, in heavy rain, 
tainous roads. All reported 


gave 


came down 
over moun- 
progress and 
interest. 

ae Bs a 


The Coming State Convention 


Mrs. JoHN R. Doran 
San Bernardino City Federation 


President, 


Tentative Program 


UESDAY, May 25: 10 a. m 
‘Daa Civic Auditorium. 
12 m.—Luncheon for State 
Club House (complimentary). 

2 p. m.—Complimentary Matinee, West Coast 
Theater, for delegates and visitors. 

8 p.m.—Formal Opening of Convention. Gree 
ings by Mrs. J. R. Doran, president, City Fed- 
eration; Mrs. R. E. Dyer, president, 5th Dis- 
trict; Grant Holcomb, mayor of San Bernar- 
dino; C. R. Holbrook, City Superintendent of 
Schools. A 30-minute entertainment by Boy 
Scouts, including drum corps, bugler, fire by 
contests, raising and lowering flag, 
and taps. Main address of evening. 
Wednesday, May 26—San Bernardino Day. 
Thursday, May 27—Riverside Day. 

May 28—Redlands Day. 

Women Prominent in P.-T. A. Work 

Mesdames: R. E. 
trict; C. J. 
c.. ¥. 


—State Board 


Board, Women’s 


fric:ion 
salute, 


Friday, 


Dyer, president 5th Dis- 
past-president 5th District; 
5th District; J. R 


Boone, 


Tilton, past-president 
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Doran, president, 
nardino; E. C. 
Smith, 
secretary; 
E. L. 

torian; 


City San Ber- 
Cline, 1st vice-president; P. L. 
treasurer; Mark Smith, corresponding 
Wm. Gruys, recording secretary; 
3ussey, parliamentarian; Eva Smith, his- 
Esther Ashdown, financial secretary. 


Federation 


Sight-seeing Tour 


We expect, on Thursday the 27th, to take 
visitors for an ride 
through Patton, Highland, 
Linda, Riverside and Colton. 
through the famous Highland 
Loma Linda itself is an in- 
teresting medical college and a group of hos- 
pitals, owned and operated by the Seventh-Day 
Adventists. Many patients from foreign coun- 
tries go there for treatment. 

A luncheon, probably 
delegates 
rowhead 


and 


valley, 


all delegates 
around the 
Redlands, 
We will 
Orange 


auto 


Loma 
pass 


Groves. 


Friday, May 28, for 
and visitors, is planned at the Ar- 
Springs Hotel. 


* * * 


The National Congress 


Mrs. Epcar L. DE ARMAN 


Vice President at Large California Congress 
San Jose, California 


oe Congress of Parents and Teach- 
1 ers is the 


mother organization, of which 
the parent-teacher associations affiliated in the 
California State branch, form the largest unit. 
The nation-wide membership has now reached 
the one million mark. Twenty-nine years ago 
the movement was begun ts establish a closer 
relationship between school and home, for 
child training. We have today the largest or- 
ganization in the world working for child wel- 
fare 
The 
rooms in the 
Dp. << 
1926, p. 


executive 
N.E.A. 


national office occupies 
Building in Washington, 
Sierra Educational April, 
233). A splendid spirit of neighbor- 
liness and cooperation exists between the two 
organizations. A national convention is not 
complete without the presence and participa- 
tion of each. The Child Welfare Magazine, of- 
ficial journal of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 
the N.E.A.; Joy E. Morgan is the contributing 
editor. A pleasing example of this national 
cooperation is reflected in the Sierra Ednu- 
cational News, the official journal of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, which maintains 
an Official P.-T. A. Department; our state presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, is a 
tributor. 


(see News, 


devotes a 


department to 


regular con- 
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Students Loan Fund 


Mrs. P. J. KRAMER 
State Chairman, Oakland 


the State Executive Board in 1925, for 
the benefit of deserving students who need 
financial assistance in seeking higher educa- 
tion in university, teacher’s college, technical 
or high school. 


\ Students Loan Fund was established by 


The budget this year provided ten scholar- 
ship loans of $150 each. It is a beginning, but 
it does not meet the requests that are received 
at present. This revolving fund must be in- 
creased each year to meet the demands. 


The money interest, the 
personal 


three 


is loaned without 
security being the _ signer’s 
The applicant must have 
recommendations, one of which 
from the faculty or dean. The 
students are not made public. 


honor. 

acceptable 
must 
names of the 


come 


The fund is administered by a committee of 
five, appointed by the State Executive Board. 
These are Mrs. P. J. Kramer, chairman, Oak- 
land; Mrs. G. A. Reilly, Berkeley; Mrs. J. W. 
Bingham, Palo Alto; Mrs. Stephen Gould, 
Coalinga; Mrs. E. A. Thurston, Oakland. 

The P.-T. A.’s throughout the State 
have done scholarship work for years; that is, 
furnishing funds to boys and girls whose par- 
ents could not afford to keep them in school. 

The State Scholarship Chairman reported 
last year that at least 700 children were kept 
in grammar and high schools by the Associa- 
tions’ scholarship funds, amounting to $20,000. 


local 


* * 


True Patriotism 


A* THE season of “hikes,” picnics and sum- 
L mer camps approaches, the Patriotism De- 
partment would like to get this suggestion over 
to all Californians—parents, teachers, children: 

Clean up your camp or picnic place instead 
of leaving an unsightly 
passing. 


litter to mark your 


Do not destroy wild flowers and ferns, nor 
the small animal and bird life which make our 
out-of-doors so attractive. 


Mrs. F. P. BuTTERFIELD 
Patriotism Chairman Second District 
California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


Berkeley. California 














Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 


or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


May Eighteenth 


N 1923 in California the World Federation 
I of Teachers passed a resolution urging the 
annual world-wide celebration of May 18 as 
International Good-Will Day. The growing de- 
mand for material suitable for Good-Will pro- 
grams proves the timeliness of their recom- 
mendation. 

In response to this demand the In‘ernational 
Relations Committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English has gathered a group 
of program suggestions, which, it is hoped, 
can be made available to the teachers of the 
United States. 

E. Estett—E DowNING 
Chairman, International Relations 
Committee, National Council 
Teachers of English 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


* x * 


“Given for the World, Not Lost” 


TUDENTS OF Oakland Technical High 
S School recently dedicated, in memory of 
Blanche B. Byxbee, a picture of the Daniel 
French Memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer, 
and in memory of Elizabeth F. Nelson, a pair 
of wrought-iron gates made by the shop stu- 
dents, Smith-Hughes Department, in which she 
had done her teaching. 

The strong common sense, sweetening hu- 
mor, sterling qualities and character of these 
two teachers are, in Edward Rowland Sill’s 
words, “Given for the world,—not lost.” Those 
who worked daily with them can think of 
them as stationed near the Gate of Heaven, 
to help wandering young folk in. If they ever 
felt with the late Gilbert Moyle that 

Life were not vain 

Nor all its toils and tears, 
Could we but leave one strain 
To echo through the years, 


it was because what they accomplished was 
of the intangible soul-melody, and “Whilst this 
muddy vesture of decay does grossly close 
it in, we can not hear it.” 

Laura B. Everett 
serkeley, California 
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World Peace Primer 


DUCATION for good-will and understand- 

ing among nations is a most powerful 
movement in the direction of world peace. Re- 
cently there has come to us a World Peace 
Primer, published by Mrs. Bowman of Montana, 
It comprises 36 pages, illustrated, with paper 
covers, and giving a series of 21 simple and 
helpful lessons on peace. The following ex- 
cerpts from a letter by Mrs. Bowman are 
self-explanatory: 

Are we teaching our children the mechanics 
of peace? We teach the scientific principles 
of agriculture in our schools. We teach the 
natural laws of physics and psychology in 
order that pupils may understand sthe machin- 
ery of industry and business. We teach the 
mechanics of government, that they may be 
intelligent citizens. But do we teach the me- 
chanics of international peace? 

Elihu Root says that public opinion is im- 
potent to stop a war, unless there be machin- 
ery through which it can operate. At a time 
of crisis, all the selfish nationalism arises, 
which justifies any national course. There is 
then no way to handle affairs except by war 
and force, unless there be in existence insti- 
tutions for otherwise settling difficulties. 

We educate to escape the dangers of ill 
health, of narcotics and alcoholics. Do we edu- 
cate to help prevent international war, an in- 
stitution which should have been outlawed 
long ago? 


Mrs. E. K. BowMAN 


Chairman, Department of 
International Co-operation to Prevent 
War, Montana League of 
Women Voters 
Helena, Montana 


* * * 


Pasadena Junior College 


ASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE (see Sierra 
Educational News, March, 1926, p. 149, for 
illustration showing building) is in the second 
year of its history. The work last year con- 
sisted of Freshmen classes only; the enroll- 
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ment totaled 267 
Freshman 


students. This both 
Sophomore classes are main- 
tained. The enrollment to date consists of 438 
regular full-time students and 125 
dents in continuation 

The faculty is 


year 
and 


adult stu- 
classes. 
of 46 instructors 
outside of the administration, most of whom 
teach in the High School also. 

The regular full-iime student body is di- 
vided into two groups: (a) those who are fully 
recommended and (b) those who are deficient 
in their entrance requirements. Separate and 
distinct curricula are provided for the two di- 
visions. Provision is made for a transfer from 
the non-recommended to the recommended 
group for such as meet the requirements. 


composed 


JoHn W. HarsBeson 
Dean, Junior College 
Pasadena, California 


** 3 * 


Comradeship of Parents 


MAJORITY of the activities in which our 
A voung people are interested, tend to take 
them away from home. It behooves us therefore 
as parents, to play the part of “good sports” 
by attending these activities. We should also 
“root for the home team,” and 
the tie of Comradeship that we constantly 
endeavor to strengthen. Incidentally, we turn 
back the years for ourselves. 


thus foster 


Mrs. James WILSon RENO 
Vice President 
High School P.-T. A. 
San Mateo, California 


2s ok - 
Adolescence 
DOLESCENCE is the 
Z The 
because he 


spring-time of 
extremely 


life. 
adolescent is interesting 
gives such promise of splendid 
manhood,—providing the mother has “learned 
the language of her child.” 

There seem to be two distinct groups of 
mothers. One impose her will upon 
her son or daughter, just because of the au- 
thority she holds. The other follows the path 
of least resistance and allows too much free- 
dom of thought and action. 

Surely we can train a third group—mothers, 
who because of their sympathy and great un- 
derstanding, will be able to direct, toward the 
glorious fulfillment of its destiny, this mighty 
s‘ream of seeking youth. 

I would like to see a group of mothers in 
every junior and senior high school] in the 
state, taking time to make a thorough study 


trys to 
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of adolescence in its various aspects—a study 
based on a carefully prepared course—but sup- 
plemented by open discussions of actual prob- 


lems confronting the participating members. 


Mrs. F. V. VoLLMER 
State Chairman High School P.-T. A. 
Oakland 


%* a * 


Elizabeth Arlett 
: IS HARD to realize that Elizabeth Arlett 
is gone. From girlhood (and I remember 
she was so bright and jovial, so 
straightforward, that she made a 
of devoted friends who will mourn her 
loss and who will keep her memory green. 

She began her active career as an elemen- 
tary classroom teacher in Oakland, and passed 
successively through several stages until she 
became head of a large junior high school in 
the same city. In every capacity she 
conspicuous for the highest ideals of profes- 
sional service. Her earnestness of purpose, 
unflinching courage, and fine spirit in cooper- 
ative effort, established her firmly as a leader 
whose influence was indeed far-reaching. 

Among Miss Arlett’s major activities in the 
interest of her fellow-teachers, the record of 
her achievement as President of the Bay Sec- 
tion, C. T. A., was outstanding. 
also were her services for 
representative on the 
Education. 

She was a member of the ‘Committee of 
Fifteen” California High School Association, 
(now the California Society for the Study of 
Secondary Education). She contributed to the 
Report of that Committee, on Secondary Edu- 
cation in California, published in 1924, an 
article entitled “The Ninth Year.” This article 
elicited much favorable comment. 

Yes—it is hard to realize that the joyous 
personality of Elizabeth Arlett will not be 
among us when we meet. Yet, we are confi- 
dent, her good works will live after her for 
many years to come. 


her then) 
frank and 
host 


was 


Noteworthy 
years as a 
Council of 


many 
California 


A. J. CLoup 


Chief Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools 


San Francisco 


California School Trustees Handbook 
and Public School Catechism. Fifteen 
cents per copy. Address California 
Teachers’ Association, 930 Phelan Build- 


ing, San Francisco. 
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Story Hour Series. 


STORY HOUR READERS REVISED 


(Four books for the first three grades) 


STORY HOUR READINGS 


(Five books for the last five grades) 


Ts the books for the first three years the simplicity of the 
vocabulary, the perfect gradation, the sustained charm of the 
stories and verses and the enchanting pictures combine to make 
the teaching of reading both delightful and successful. 

In the books for the last five years the selections are so well 
chosen that they give the pupil a real love for good reading. 


'| | AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street San Francisco 





~The Music Education Series 


Is the Only Course That Provides for the Equal Development of 








: SINGING Eight books filled with attractive songs 
i- varied in mood and in proper compass. 
r and 

LISTENING Sixty phonograph records with 207 pieces of 


standard instrumental and vocal music. 


Ginn and Company 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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“A Thing of Beauty Isa Joy Forever” 


(wen THE WINSTON 
Companion Classics COMPANION CLASSICS 


Now Ready A NEW SERIES 

SILAS MARNER HERE are many editions of the classics. Obviously 
TREASURE ISLAND there must have been just reason for another edition. 
There was. THE WINSTON COMPANION CLASSICS set 
MACBETH a new standard for books of this character: first in the 
matter of editing, second in the physical beauty of each 
MIDSUMMER book. Notwithstanding the attainment of the editorial 
NIGHT’S DREAM objective and the pronounced improvement in mechanical 
features, the price of these books is low. They come 

THE LAST OF THE easily within the reach of all who use the classics. 

MOHICANS 


There is one way to determine the merit of 
these books. Send today for a sample copy 
of the title in which you are interested. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street 


Other Volumes in 
Preparation 


San Francisco 


—__——- POR TEXTBOOKS —W~W__ 


DOES A BOOK TEACH 


We recently used the expression—“This book teaches” only to be challenged by several 
of our purist friends who maintaine@ that “books do not teach.” Of course our come back 


was “the Bible teaches,’ “Astronomy teaches,” “the dictionary says.” The purists 
finally admitted that books do teach. Of course it is the author back of the book who 
really teaches. We admit that. 


SEVEN GREAT TEACHERS 


Beard and Beard: HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Black and Conant: PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 

Black and Davis: PRACTICAL PHYSICS 

Canby and Opdycke: MECHANICS OF COMPOSITION and 
ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION 

Hayes and Moon: MODERN HISTORY 


Peabody and Hunt: BIOLOGY AND HUMAN WELFARE 
Ullman and Henry: ELEMENTARY LATIN and 
SECOND LATIN BOOK 


Why not add them all to your faculty? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


American Library Association 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


JASMINE Britton 
Librarian, Los Angeles City School Library 


YOR Philadelphia and for the nation 1926 
I is a year of special celebration. In addition 
to its historic dignity of being the place where 
our forefathers worked out the first steps in 
the establishment of the United States of 
America, it is also the fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishing of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

On the week of October 4th, the annual 
conference of the American Library Association 
is to be held once Philadelphia. On 
6th, the the birth of the 
American Library Association, a reception will 
be held in the Library of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, which served as host to the 
Association in 1876. 

Two large electrically-operated maps, 50 ft. 
long and 25 ft. high, will be displayed. One of 
these maps will typical county library 
service in small towns, country schools, gen- 
eral stores and other rural centers. California 
was one of the first to establish the County 
Library system about 16 years ago. It is under 
the direction of 
brarian, and 


again in 


October day of 


show 


Milton J. Ferguson, State Li- 
is conceded to be the most suc- 
county plan, 
model. 


cessful and is frequently used 


as a 

The other map will show a complete library 
system in operation, illustrating the movement 
of books from the central library to branches 
and stations throughout the entire city. Motor 
book trucks in will the 


method of into section 


operation 
getting 
f the community. 
The close 
ind the 
school 


illustrate 
books every 
relation of the 
will be 
with 
required 
York, Ohio, 
Los Angeles 
this respect 
librarians with state certi- 
are in charge of the library in each 
junior and senior high school and with a cen- 
tral library of a half-million supplementary 
books used by teachers of the elementary 
schools. 


public 
brought 

trained 
now by 


libraries 
out. High 
librarians in 
law in 


schools 
libraries 
harge 
ania, 


are Pennsyl- 
New and Wisconsin. In 


California, has also been pro- 
gressive in fifty 


trained 


where some 
teacher's 
nicates 


Modern library work has expanded so amaz- 
ingly that the demand for adequately trained 
librarians is at present much greater than 
the supply. California has one accredited Li- 
brary School at Los Angeles and another at 
the State University at Berkeley. 

Mrs. Theodora Brewitt, 
3each Public Library and president of the 
California Library Association, with the as 
sistance of such able librarians as Willis Kerr 
of Pomona College, C. B. Joeckel of Berkeley 
Public Library, R. Perry of the Los 
Angeles Public Mrs. Julia G. Bab 
cock of Bakersfield Public Library, Mrs. Alice 
Whitbeck of Contra County Free Li- 
brary, and Jeannette Drake of Pasadena Pub- 
lic Library, are sending special material rep- 
resenting California activities. 


* * % 


librarian of Long 


Everett 
Library, 


Costa 


Chatterbox 


QUAINT old-time “juvenile book” that has 
A survived the competition of many decades 
because of the high literary merits of its ma 
terials, is “Chatterbox.” It was founded by J. 
Erskine Clarke “long, long ago” in England and 
is still permeated with British atmosphere. The 
contributors are mostly British. The 1926 issue 
has many illustrations, some in color, and has 
the customary array of article and stories. 
They are understandable, of course, mainly by 
children who have a substantial Anglo-Saxon 
background and who are familiar with Eng- 
lish life and customs. The publishers are L 
C. Page and Company, of Boston 

* * * 


Prehistoric Life in California 


NALIFORNIA school children should be well 
C informed concerning the remarkable story 
of ancient geological times in this region. The 
California asphaltum pools have preserved, in 
an unusual manner, records of the wild life 
mammals, and birds of ancient days. The 
American Museum of Natural History of New 
York City has recently issued a beautiful, il- 
lustrated bulletin entitled “Mammals and 
sirds of the California Tar Pools.” Particularly 
fine is the colored frontispiece showing a res 
toration of the great pool at Rancho la 
near Los Angeles. 
who 


Brea 
California school teachers, 
interested in this thrilling natural 
history story, may obtain a copy by addressing 
the museum. 


are 
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Over 8000 Teachers Have Read It! 
What Rupert Hughes says about 


“Teachers are People” 
By Vircinta CHURCH 


form to that 
Edgar 


of the verse 
Anthology” by 


resemblance 
‘The Spoon-River 
Lee Masters 


There have been countless novels and stories 
about teachers and pupils, but it seems to 
me that the little world of the school room 


has never been quite so vividly, variously 
and briefly expressed as in the verses of a 
teacher of English in the Franklin High 
School of Los Angeles 

The poems are as full of intense and 
brillian evelation as the successive resting 
places of a burglar’s flashlight in the dark. 


} a 


} At all Book Stores or mail your check 

{; (money order) direct to publishers and 

be sure of your copy by mail....... 75c net. 
(Do not send stamps) 


| DAVID GRAHAM FISCHER 
| CORPORATION 


Publishers 


Taft Building Hollywood, Calif. 
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HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY | 
eAND HEALTH IN HOME | 

AND NEIGHBORHOOD 





















By Mavrice A. BiGcetow, Professor of 
Biology, and JEAN Broapuurst, Associate } 
Professor of Bitology, Teachers College 
Columbia University 
7 3 { 

Prepared not only in the light of 


thorough knowledge of the subject, but } 
also in the light of thorough knowledge } 


and understanding of children, it pro- 
vides a real guide for the study and 
practice of health. It is directly in 


accord with the New Health Education; 
the facts and happenings of everyday 
living are related to the study of health. 


There are problems to be solved, things 
to be done, and questions which may be 


answered only by careful thinking. Silent 
reading exercises, prepared by Miss 
Zirbes of Teachers College, follow each 


chapter. 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 
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The Iroquois Arithmetics 
FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 
By 
Dr. Harry DeGroat 
Principal State Normal School, Cortland, 
New York 
Sidney G. Firman | 
Supt. of Schools, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


William A. Smith 
Supt. of Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey 





The troquois Arithmetics set a new stan- 
dard in arithmetic textbook achievement. 
They are built on the latest scientific 
investigations which are bound to revolu- 
tionize the making of Arithmetic Texts. 


BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4—published 
March 7, 1926 
BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6, and BOOK 
THREE—Grades 7 and 8—are to be pub- 
lished this spring. 


Full information regarding this Series of 
Arithmetics will be furnished on request. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 


WORK-TYPE READERS 
FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


THE STUDY READERS 


(Walker-Parkman) 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years 


A new series of truly basal Readers which 
not only develop reading abilities but trans- 
fer them to study abilities. 


The new Study Reader Manual con- 


tains explicit outlines and lesson 


plans which apply silent reading 
skills to the study of other school 
subjects. It 


the teacher. 


gives definite aid to 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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. “Mrs. Mosquito’s Family” (p. 31-34); “Grow- 
Reading and Readers ing Strong,” (p. 79-84); “The Little Car- 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


Superintendent, Fresno City Schools 


ITHIN the past twenty-five years,” 

Prof. C. L. Robbins,’ “much has been 
done to enrich the conception of the aims of 
elementary education. It is now coming to be 
generally accepted that the function of the 
elementary school is not merely to give pupils 
possession of the tools of learning—the three 
R’s—but to provide the content necessary to 
a common basis of national life. Consequently, 
great enrichment of 
the elementary 


says 


materials is offered in 
Much done 
also in the selection and organization of con- 
tent, and better textbooks 
vided.” 


school. has been 


have been pro- 


Modern School Readers 


Great credit is due the authors of 
Modern School Readers,’* which have 
coming, during the year or more, 
the 
pany, 


“The 
been 
from 
Publishing Com- 
considerable contribution to 
this “enrichment of materials.”” The authors 
contend that: “While reading should equip 
children with the mechanical ability to read, 
it should do much more while doing that. In- 
deed, it can more easily produce the mechani- 
ability with which it is 
equipping children by 
great socializing value.” 

Although materials emphasizing all five com- 
monly accepted of the social aim of 
education are to be found, the home and fam- 
ily relationships particularly in 
the Primer and Book One. This makes it pos- 
sible to use a primer 
possession of children from English speaking 


past 
of Harr Wagner 
for a 


press 


very 


cal responsible for 


using material with 


aspects 
stressed 


are 


vocabulary already in 


homes, since the stories concern toys, pets, 
morning, night, bed, daily toilet, etc. Book 
One continues the idea and extends the read- 


ing to neighborhood experiences such as pur- 


chases at bakery, grocery, butcher shop, etc., 


excursions into the country, car rides, school 
doings, and the like. 
In Book Two is to be found considerable 


material of a health nature, introduced in an 


entertaining way. Selections of this sort are: 


I. LL. Kandel (Ed.): Twenty-Five Years of 
American Education; p. 244. 


“The Modern Schoct Readers, the Socialized 


School Series, by Ruth Thompson and Harry Bruce 

Wilson, with assistance of G. M. Wilson. Primer, 

Book One, Book Two, Book Three, Book Four 
‘Introduction, any book of the series 


penters,” (p. 115-124). From this last story we 
quote: “‘But what shall I eat?’ asked John. 
‘Eat many things,’ said the Vitamines. ‘You 
will find everyone of us in some of the good 
things there are in the world. Eat soup, fish, 
some meat, eggs, plenty of fresh vegetables and 
fruit. Eat bread and butter and honey. Drink 
milk and chocolate and plenty of water. There 
are sO many good things to eat. You do not 
have to live on candy and meat.’ Then all the 
little carpenters ran away. They were as happy 
as they could be. ‘I like the carpenters,’ John 
said to himself, ‘I will 


give them all some 

work to do, after this’.” 
Selections of real merit having to do with 
moral and civic aims of education are also 


introduced in this book. 

In Book Three the plan outlined for earlier 
books is continued, but part of the material 
is now drawn from literary sources, and con 
parts of it are adapted hy 
thors from standard tales. 


siderable the au 

In Book Four the illustrations are compara 
tively few in number, and not colored. Many of 
the selections are preceded by an editor’s para- 
graph designed to put the pupil in a 
of mind to read with a purpose. Or it 
(see “John Stark and the Indians,” page 8, 
that the pupil is told the number 
of words in the selection and a time limit 
for reading it, with a suggestion that he time 
himself. 
list” 
new 


frame 
may be 
for 
example), 


set 


At the close of this book is a 
indicating pronounciation, and defining 
words which might present difficulties 
that short of dictionaries 
this feature. 


“word 


Schools are will 


welcome 


iP CONTENT material the authors’ purposes 


have been well realized. Of course there is 


much uncertainty as to what the content of 
school readers should be, particularly for the 
The that it 
should be drawn very largely from children’s 
and children’s 
known, 


lower grades. reviewer believes 


experiences based upon inter- 


far as these for 
little child is entitled to full enjoyment of his 
childish life and ought 
to spend his entire time in preparation for an 
life of a 
adults. A 
classroom reveals the fact that the pupils are 
interested in the material incorporated in them 


and that the material has been carefully graded 


ests, so are even a 


not to be compelled 


considered ideal by to- 


the 


adult type 


day’s test of these books in 


so that it is within the comprehension of the 
children of the ages for whom it is intended 


We commend the vocabularies, particularly in 








ow.) 
bay 
da 
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the first three books, both as to number of which will make these books perhaps more 
new words and their importance as indicated 


by the Thorndike Word List. 

From the point of view of book-making, the 
texts are attractively bound in grey cloth, 
with bright cover designs, and quite well il- 
lustrated. Future editions are to be improved 
chiefiy in the editorial work on length of line, 
grouping, etc. For instance, Dearborn’s 
contention that lines should be fairly uniform 
in length has not been set aside by scientific 
experimentation, in spite of the fact that there 
seems to be an increasing number of books in 
beginning reading with irregularity of margin 


word 


on both the left and the right. Such a fault 
as separating the article ‘‘the’’ from the sub- 
stantive with which it belongs (Book One, 


p. 5,) seems to be entirely without excuse if 
reading, from the beginning, is to have as its 
objective grasping the thought. Likewise, on 
page 20 finds the concept, “make the 
bed” so printed that “make” occurs at the end 
of the line and “the bed” at the beginning of 
the next. If, however, the left-hand margin is 
to be think indentation di- 
contrary to the rules for paragraphing 
which the child must master later not justi- 
fied. Occasionally the editor may plead a sen- 
tence structure poorly adapted for little chil- 


one 


irregular, we an 


rectly 


dren, as is doubtless the case on page 96 of 
Book One. Further analysis of the editorial 
work is indicated in the table below. 


Pathway to Reading 

The latest series of readers to reach us also 
comprises five a primer and four 
books. It comes from the press of Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, and is entitled “The Pathway 
to Reading.’* The three authors have given 
much study to the psychology and pedagogy of 
reading. The illustrations are by successful il- 
lustrators of children’s books; namely, Maude 
and Miska Petersham (for the Primer) and 
Eunice John Stephenson (First, Second 
and Third Readers). These pictures are beau- 
tifully done, in three colors (black, orange and 
blue). and their combinations so arranged as 
to give each page a 
viting appearance. 

The subject matter of the Primer and First 
Reader is largely with family re- 
lationships, pets, and other domestic animals. 
Considerable more use is made in this series of 


volumes, 


and 


very attractive and in- 


concerned 


copyrighted literary material than is to be 
found in “The Modern Readers,” a feature 

‘The Pathway to Reading Series, by Bessie 
Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl and James 
Fleming Hosic Primer, First Reader, Second 
Reader, Third Reader, Fourth Reader. 


attractive to those who believe in a literary 
basis for children’s 
tive than the 


readers, and less attrac- 


series above reviewed to the 


school people who prefer readers based more | 


largely on children’s experiences. The Primer 
word list shows new words introduced on each 
page, and the First Reader has in 
to the New Word List an 
of the No 
Thorndike scale is given. 

In the Second Reader we have a very con- 
siderable amount of folk stories and fairy tales, 
accompanied by illustrations which appeal to 
a child’s imagination. 

In the Third Reader are introduced types 
of vocabulary needed in other subjects of the 
curriculum, particularly in 
geography—a commendable 


addition 
alphabetical list 
evaluation by the 


Primer words. 


nature work and 


feature. 


EGINNING with the Fourth Reader the se- 
lections are grouped under such headings 
“Animal Friends,” “Work and “Play,” 
“Things to Do,” “Travel,” ‘“‘Home, School 
Country,’ ‘Games and Sports.” “About 
mous People,” ete. Most of the material is 
taken from sources of well established merit. 
The illustrations in this volume, done in black 
and white by Eleanor 
Stephenson, are good. The _ illustrated 
headings (pages 1, 24, 45, 69, ete.) of the va- 
rious divisions above noted add materially to 
the atiractiveness of the book. 

Three manuals of approximately 
100 each make clear the authors’ pur- 
poses to the instructor, and should, if prop- 
erly followed, make the series successful 
der almost any conditions. 

The volumes represent 
being excellently 


as 


and 
Fa- 


Howard and Eunice 
very 


teachers’ 
pages 


un- 


good bookmaking, 
bound in blue cloth, with 
cover designs illustrating child activities. The 
inside cover pages of the Primer and the first 
three Readers are firmaments starring many 
of the friends and characters to be met with 
in the stories, and should arouse in any child 
a curiosity about the book immediately upon 
opening its cover. The editorial work is very 
well done. Devices for focusing attention upon 


thought-getting plentiful throughout the 
series. 


are 


In thickness of vertical stroke of type, in 
space left between vertical strokes, in space 
between words in a line, and in space between 
lines, both series are satisfactorily arranged, 
judged by present standards. Much more in- 


vestigation is needed before textbook printing 
is fully adapted to the psychological studies 
of reading made at the University of Chicago. 
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Modern 








Size book 
Weight book 


5.5x7.5”. 
Exc. 7.5 oz. 








Exc. 





Color paper........... 





Color type.... 


Color pictures 








Line—length 





Line—uniformity Broken. Two margins 









Type—size 








Wth regard to the texiure of the paper, it 
should be noted that in the Modern series the 
type and pictures on one page sometimes in- 
terfere with the clear visibility of the reverse 
page. In the the Pathway series, oc- 
casionally the type on of the leaf 
may be seen while reading the reverse page. 
The pictures practically interfere, and 
the printing has itself through 
the page, as too often happens on leaves in 
the Modern Both of defects 
contrary to the dic‘um of the Eyesight Con- 
servation Council of America, which is: “‘The 
paper should such a quality that the 
printing on one side will not show through on 
the other. Furthermore, the printing on 
side the page be so done that the 
of the the other side of 
the page is not affected.” (Eyesight Conserva- 
p. 21.) 


analysis 


case of 


one side 
never 
no: pressed 


series. these are 


be of 
one 
of must 


evenness surface of 


tion Bulletin 7, 

The of the editorial and 
printing work on these books has been made 
in the light of present unsettled standards. 
The investigator who would push this work 
further is referred to W. S. Gray’s “Summary 
of Investigations Relating to Reading” (chap. 
V), and to “Eyesight Survey, 
Bulletin 7° (p. 21-33). 


A Graded Book List 


By what authority shall a teacher, principal, 
or superintendent pass one book for the library 
list or the reading shelf and refuse another? 
This has been a difficult problem in the past, 
but now considerable help is at hand in the 
Winnetka Graded Book list,> recently pub- 
lished the American Library Association. 
Scientifically considered, the first merit of this 
volume is that the authors set forth in detail 
the technique employed. We know of no bet- 


above 


Conservation 


by 





Primer | Book One 





Excellent 





Unglazed white—very good 
Deep black. Excellent 
Two color—not distracting 
Good—few over 90 mm. 
irregular 


Very good. 24 point 






Pathway 


Primer | First Reader 


5.5x7.5” 
Exc. 9.5 oz. 





Excellent. 








10 oz. Good. 9.5 oz. 









Unglazed white—very good 





Black—very good 







Three color—pleasing, artistic 
Good—few over 90 mm. 
Satisfactory. Left margin regular 


Good. 18 point 


ter technique. It is evident that the teachers 


of the Winnetka Public Schools, under the 
leadership of their Superintendent, Carleton 
Washburne, and their research director, Mabel 
Vogel, have made an excellent contribution 
not only in preparing this volume but in en- 
listing the cooperation of some 800 teachers in 
34 cities of the United States, and 13 library 
specialists in children’s books. This marks a 
milestone in cooperative research. 

The volume lists approximately 700 books, 
on each of which 25 or more children’s judg 
ments were received. Reports had 
8500 other books not admitted to the list 
cause, in the author’s judgment, they did not 
sufficient data. There were 36,750 chil- 
dren cooperating in the experiment, and each 
one who read a book was asked to give its 
title with certain other data, and to check 
his opinion of it on a ballot containing these 
items: 


were on 


be- 


have 


1. One of the best books I ever read 

2. 4 good book, I like it 

3. Not so very interesting 

4. I don’t like it i 
5. Too easy 

6. Just about right 

7. A little hard 

8. Too hard 


From tabulating these ballots the children’s 
interests The 


was a 


obtained. 
however, 


and opinions were 
value, 
troublesome one, and the children’s specialists 
designated by the American Library Associa- 
tion were asked to evaluate the literary merits 
of the book. The authors 


experience thus: “Out of 


question of literary 


summarized their 


the 800 books sub- 


mitted to them, three-fourth of the librarians 
5Carleton Washburn and Mabel Vogel: Win- 
netka Graded Book List. 287 p American Li- 


1926 


brary Association 
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felt that 100 were unsuitable or too trashy, 
and that 119 were of unusually high literary 
merit; yet of these 119 good ones there were 


only 35 on which the librarians unanimously 


agreed. Wherever at least three-fourth of the 
librarians agreed that the book was of un- 
usually high literary merit that book was 


starred in our list. Where at least three-fourths 
of them agreed that it was trashy or unsuit- 
able, the book excluded from our pub- 
lished list. * * * If only books which were 
approved as of unquestionable literary merit 
by all thirteen of our experts were included, 
the list would be just thirty-five books long!” 
(p. 8, 9). Each child who read a book was given 
an abridged form of the Stanford Silent Read- 
ing Test to obtain his reading ability. In the 
preparation of this test the World Book Com- 
pany cooperated in a very helpful way. 

It was found advisable to compile data sep- 
arately for boys and girls, because of differ- 
ences in likes and dislikes, and to assign to 
each book the percentage of each sex liking 
it, and the age of the children liking the book, 
together with a reading grade as measured on 
the Stanford The school grades indi- 
cated by the middle fifty per cent of the boys 
and gins is shown in each case, together with 
the number of cities, and an index, the method 
of arriving at which is explained on pages 51 
and 52. The arranged 
(1) a ‘ist by grades, beginning with 
the third and ending wi‘h the tenth (p. 55-182); 
(2) a list based upon the age of the child, be- 
ginning with the eight year old and ending 
with the thirteen year old (p. 187-234); (3) 
an index by subject and author (p. 237-286) 
referring to the earlier graded list. 

This volume marks 
ginning that it 
Library 


was 


Test. 


lists are as follows: 


school 


excellent be- 
is to be hoped the American 
Association will follow it up with 
o‘hers evaluating new books as they appear, 


such an 


and endeavoring to include several thousand 
tftles of children’s books. Librarians of both 
public and school libraries should obtain 


copies, and no school order for supplementary 

reading should be placed until reference has 

been made to the Winnetka list. 

THE ENCHANTED PEACOCK AND OTHER 
STORIES—By Julia Brown. Pictures by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. 156 p., many color plates Rand 
McNally & Company. 1925. 

A beautiful story-book for children; lavishly 
illustrated and filled with tales from ‘Faerie 
Lande.” First published in 1911, it is now re- 
printed gorgeously, for a host of 
readers 


and happy 
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TAMAYO Y BAUS: UN DRAMA 
NUEVO—Drama en tres actos. With introduc- 
tion, notes, exercises, and vocabulary. By Ed- 
win Stanton Du Poncet, New-World Spanish 
Series. 150 p. World Book Company. 1925. $0 
cents. 

Many competent critics have acclaimed Un 
Drama Nuevo as the best play of the Nine- 
teenth Century. The author’s knowledge of 
and aptness for his art is unquestionable. The 
blending of fiction and realty in this play at- 
tains a climax in dramatic literature. 

Perfect construction, chaste prose and ring- 
ing verse, its choice vocabulary makes this 
drama one of the best now accessible for use 
in high-school and college classes in Spanish. 
The reader is imbued with an increasing in- 
terest to learn the result of the love-affair of 
Alicia and Edmundo; of Yorick’s success in 
his new role; of Walton’s indomitable desire 
for vengeance. The real life of actors off the 
stage is treated with absolute fidelity. 

The editor’s experience as an actor of lead- 
ing character roles and producer of high-class 
dramas in Europe and America, has been fully 
utilized in the introduction and the explana- 
tory notes. He explains technicalities that 
might be confusing to non-professionals. 

The play is rich in those words that should 
be known by any class presenting a play in 
Spanish. The footnotes have been made full 
and simple, so that second-year students will 
seldom have to refer to the vocabulary. A 
sketch of the life of Tamayo y Baus is given 
in Spanish.—V. Macc. 


* x st 


DAY SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG WORKERS—Tihe 
organization and management of part-time 
and continuation schools. By Franklin J. Keller. 
577 p. il. Century Company. $2.60. 

This is one of the Century Vocational Series, 
edited by Charles A. Prosser. Dr. Keller is 
principal of the East-Side Continuation School, 
New York City. His book is an exposition of 
administrative, supervisory, and teaching ex- 
perience gained in his school, the largest of 
its kind in the world, serving 12,000 working 
boys and girls. It incorporates the best thought 
in a field which is still in a marked stage of 
ferment and evolution. When social justice 
prevails among all ranks and ages of society, 
the child worker will have been replaced by 
a better and less exploitable type. We shall 
not then use children’s muscles as sources 
of horsepower. Kelley’s text is a masterly and 
monographic presentation of a complex theme 


V. MacC. 
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SKILL AND POWER 
IN TYPING 


Skill and power in typing are obtained by an effective correlation of training in 
typewriting technique, with instruction that produces typing power. 

Leading teachers of typewriting today are struggling with the problem of 
getting the pupil to think harder, rather than to allow mere copying and mechanical 
operation to monopolize the program. 

Both phases are important, and both can be taught simultaneously. The two-fold 
problem is effectively solved in ~ 


THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
By Rupert P. SoRELLE 


In laying out his course in skill development, Mr. SoRelle parallels quite closely 
the principles laid down in Dr. Frederick Book’s “The Psychology of Skill” and 
“Learning to Typewrite,” two of the best known works on the psychology of learning. 

New Rational Typewriting, therefore, is a carefully graded series of technique 
drills, based on actual learning processes, and supported by a content of genuine 
educative value. 

In harmony with modern educational thought, New Rational Typewriting provides 
a teachable program for the development of typewriting skill and typewriting power. 


List Price only $1.20 


Examine the book at our expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHELAN BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


eee 


VACATION TIME 


is nearly here. The semester is practically over. A few more weeks, 
final “exes,” and then “good byes” until fall. 


Now is the time to think of next term’s requirements. You will need 
new desks, tablet arm chairs, blackboard, auditorium seating, teachers’ 
desks, supplies, etc. 


Be sure to see our samples and get our prices before you place any 
orders. 


Write for Catalog 


39 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Distributors for Library Bureau School, Bank and Office Furniture 
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Playground Equipment 


(Continued from Page 303) 


cated parallel to a fence or in a secluded 
corner so they will not strike running children. 

A small slide is of value to the small chil- 
dren. They usually come twelve feet long by 
five feet high or fifteen feet long by seven 
feet high. The best slides are of maple wood, 
with steps and a platform and guide rail at 


the top to prevent children from falling off. 


Play Areas for Older Boys and Girls 
In play areas for older boys and girls, the 
apparatus usually consists of swings, slides, 
horizontal ladders, saws, giant strides, 
and traveling 
fiving 


see 


The horizontal bar and 
the 


rings. 
rings are especially popular with 
balancing beam is often 
used in the girls’ section. Sometimes 
elaborate gymnasium apparatus is in- 
stalled. This is helpful for muscle 
building, but is is expensive and 
should be used under the 
direction of a competent instructor. 
Experience has shown that $100 
spent for game equipment—balls, 
bats, quoits, bean bags—handcraft 
material and other perishable sup- 
plies results in more enjoyment to 
more persons than a larger sum put | | 
into elaborate apparatus. 

The giant stride consists of a tall 
steel or wooden pole, usually about 
twenty feet in height on the top of which is a 
rotating wheel or disc with six ropes or chains 
attached, usually terminating in a ladder. It 
offers considerable exercise. Giant strides and 
other apparatus should be arranged along the 
border of the playground. If the equipment is 
limited, it may be set aside for the use of the 
girls during certain hours and for the boys 
at other times. A large open space should be 
left in the center of the boys’ and girls’ play 
areas for groups in team games, folk dancing, 
and other activities. Giant stride equipment 
from playground manu- 


boys. A 


always 


may be _ obtained 
facturers. 

Much playground equipment today is of steel 
construction. “Where wooden frame work is 
used, it should be painted green,” Dr. 
Curtis, “or color that will har- 
Cross pieces at the 
top should be covered with tin or water-proof 
paint, and the lower part of the posts should 
be creosoted or in waterproof con- 


says 
other 
monize with the ground.” 


some 


either set 


crete.” In some cases the equipment is made 





by manual training or technical departments 
of the schools. 


Athletic Facilities 


Many playgrounds are not large enough to 
permit a regulation baseball field, but a play- 
ground ball diamond with 35 to 45 foot base 
lines, depending upon the size of the children 
and of the ball, may be laid out. The diamond 
should be so arranged that the sun will inter- 
fere as little as possible with the players, and 
if the playground is fenced space may be saved 
by placing the home plate near one corner. 
The diamond should be placed so that other 
activities are not carried line 
batted balls. 

Horseshoe pitching courts are exceedingly 
popular among boys and men, and should be 
placed along the fence or at one side of the 
playground. Paddle tennis is a new 
game and is fast gaining in popu- 
larity with boys and girls. A croquet 
court may well be included in the 
older girls’ section. Tennis and 
volley ball courts should always run 
north and south so that the players 
will not be obliged to face the sun. 
If play space is limited, movable 
posts should be used for basketball 
and volley ball courts. Larger areas 
may be used for soccer, field hockey, 
free play, and running games and 
may be covered in winter for skating 
if low embankments are made. The 
logical place for the running track is 
around the space designated for the baseball 
or football field. 


on in with 


Additional Equipment 


Jumping pits for the high and broad jump 
filled with old sand from the sand boxes and 
with wooden take-offs are very valuable. If 
funds permit the installation of a swimming 
pool, it is very desirable that one be provided. 
Additional equipment may include a drinking 
fountain and a flag pole. It may also include 
an open shelter with benches and tables for 
quiet play, for handcraft activities, and for 
use on rainy days. The director's office should 
be so arranged that if his duties call him to 
the office, he may still keep an on the 
playground. Buildings advantage- 


eye 


are most 

For detailed specifications on the layout of base- 
ball, football, hockey and soccer fields and base- 
ball, volley ball, tennis courts and other athletic 
fields, see the pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Preparation of 
School Grounds for Play Fields and Athletic 
Events,” which is number one of a physical edu- 
cation series prepared by the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, in 1923 The author 
is Dorothy Hutchinson. 








Mr. H. T. Spencer is prepared to render 


valuable assistance in the planning and 
quipping of chemistry, physics, biology 
general science, cooking, sewing, manual 
training, drawing, art and commercial 
departments 

He is backed by an organization with 
twenty-seven years experience in equip- 
ping over 12,600 schools, and with the 
largest factories in the laboratory furni 
ture industry 

He will be glad to help 


problems, gratis 


One of 300 Sheldon Designs 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational Furniture 


H. T. SPENCER, Direct Factory Representative 
MANUFACTURERS AGENTS BUILDING, 200 DAVIS STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


are better, and you 
decide for yourself 


You have 30 days in 
which to test these ma- 
chines without cost. If 
then they are not satisfac- 

Little Giant Motor in tory we take them back 
Head Lathe and pay freight both 
ways. 
First send for our catalog which contains detailed descrip- 
tion and accurate illustrations, and then when you are ready 
for bids send us specifications. 


We will put in Bids that will be worthy of consideration. 
Write for catalog now. 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 


252 Rock Street Mankato, Minnesota ‘gis, Gian' 
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ously placed at one corner of the grounds, thus 
leaving a maximum amount of space available 
for group and team games. Shrubs and vines 
may be planted around the buildings. 

It is not essential for the conduct of a suc- 
that all the 
above be provided. 

reference to 


cessful playground 


enumerated 


equipment 
A ground 
the needs of the 
surfaced so as to 
rain, with comfort facilities, 
minimum amount of appa- 
space and a trained play 
leader, has the essentials for a successful play- 
ground. Additional added 
later if funds permit. In making additional 
plans for the ground, however, provision 
should be made for the location of additional 
apparatus. It should be kept in mind 
that a playground, to give a maximum amount 
of service, should be open evenings. For this 
reason, it is desirable to arrange a system for 
lighting the playground and to provide facili- 
ties that will appeal to grown-ups as well as 
to children. 


with 

neighborhood, 
avoid mud 
game 
ratus, 


located 


graded and 


aiter 
supplies, a 


good play 


apparatus may be 


also 


Detailed information regarding the layout of 
playgrounds and athletic fields, together with plans 
for different types of grounds, are to be found in 
“Layout and Equipment of Playgrounds,” a prac- 
tical handbook published by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 315 4th Avenue, 
New York, price 50c 

Acknowledgment is made to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, for some of the 
references to equipment made in this article. 


x * * 


Colusa County 


County Schoolmasters Club has 


Soe 
been active for the last four years. Mem- 


bership is composed of all the schoolmen of 


the county. A small organization of 26 men, 
the group has met regularly to solve or study 
current educational problems. There is rarely 
an absentee, regardless of inclement weather 
or distance to travel. There are 5 high schools 
in the county. Each meeting is held at a dif- 
ferent school, so that variety and novelty are 
brought into the programs. 


Then too, it gives the men a chance to see 
the results of the training in the domestic 
science classes, while enjoying the interesting 
reports and studies that are presented by the 
members. Each school prepares the program 
for its particular meeting. The subjects are 
taken from a list made up by a special com- 
mittee selected 
while subjects. 


for its ability to list worth- 


The officers of the club are as follows: 


President, Mr. George Barnes, Principal Colusa 
Grammar Secretary, Mr. Eugene Jerel 
Irwin, Principal Maxwell Union High School. 


School; 
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Higher Education 


(Continued from Page 297) 

What will be the effect on the University 
itself. It will broaden its field of operations 
and bring its influence into more intimate con- 
tact with the people whom it serves. It will 
dignify it and make its graduate division a 
university in fact as well as in name. Under 
this plan there would still be undergraduate 
colleges at Berkeley—possibly under a more 
distinctive organization and scheme of opera- 
tion. All the professional schools would be 
centered there,—even the teaching profession 
would look to the central unit as the place to 
acquire the finished and ultimate professional 
requirements. 

In the ultimate analysis of the situation 
nothing can be lost and everything can be 
gained by a careful and systematic study of 
the problem. Instead then of our scheme of 
higher education continuing to grow by a pro- 
cess of accretions it will experience an organ- 
ized and logical growth based upon some well 
laid out system. 

By all means let there be organized under 
the two leading educational authorities of the 
State, the State Department of Education and 
the Board of Regents of the University, a 
commission to go into this whole matter. A 
commission without personal prejudices, with 
the great future interests of Higher Education 
in California as the only objective. 


* 2k * 


At New Pine Creek 


UNIOR RED CROSS in New Pine Creek, a 
Tom school in Modoc County, located on 
the California-Oregon state line, has been ac- 
tive since 1921. At that time the children con- 
tributed $10.50 toward the purchase of a first- 
aid kit for some school in need of one. They 
also purchased a coal-oil stove and oven, in 
order to serve hot lunches in the school during 
the winter months. Other activities consisted 
of the purchase of school ground furnishings 
to the amount of $45, sending Christmas boxes 
to Europe, and School Correspondence. 

The attendance has recently grown to such 
proportions that the small building can no 
longer accommodate the pupils. Certain church 
members came to the rescue and donated an 
old church which was moved to a new 1loca- 
tion. A lapsed school district donated desks, 
library, and other equipment. The present 
members of the Junior Red Cross are helping 
to raise funds to equip the new building and 
in their classes are engaging in School Cor- 
respondence with the Philippine Islands. 
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“Everything for the Schools” 


With advertisements 


to illustrate the 


policy of 


“One Order at One Time” 
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WEBER BULLETIN FOR BUYERS 


NUMBER 3 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA May 1, 1926 





EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS 

IT IS OUR PRIVILEGE AND PLEASURE to direct the attention 
of the intelligent buyer of educational equipment to the lines represented 
by us on the Pacific Coast and advertised in the following pages. We 
believe it fair to the buying public to remark that only the best lines of 
school merchandise, those occupying a representative and commanding 
position in the trade today, are handled by us and that it is a matter of 
satisfaction to the manufacturers that their lines are represented by a 
well organized concern which has developed into the largest in the United 


States, handling exclusively Public Seating and kindred merchandise. 


The heaviest purchasing season for school goods is now upon us. 
You are cordially invited to take up with us by mail or in person, without 
cost or obligation, your problems in school supplies and equipment. Our 
facilities are at your service. We will feel gratified if you will call at our 
ofices in San Francisco, Los Angeles or Phoenix and avail yourselves of 


the free use of desk room, telephone, rest room and other service. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
222 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 
524 W. Washington Street, Phoenix, Arizona 
Reno, Nevada 


INDEX TO C. F. WEBER & COMPANY SECTION 


American Crayon Company .... 345 


American Seating Company 343, 346 
Acme Shear Company.. 344 
Anstice & Company, Josiah..... 344 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 350 
Draper Shade Company... 350 
Faber, Eberhard 347 
Johnston-Nystrom 349 
Natural Slate Blackboard Company 348 
Smith Heating System..... 351 
Walraven Book Company. 347 
Weber & Company, C. F. 344 
Weber Costello Company 350 
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The Building of “American” Desks 
Is a Study in Co-operation 


Co-operation is the power behind all progressive industry today 

. in contrast with competition, that stern taskmaster of a less 
enlightened era. It is by working amicably together that “Ameri- 
can” employes are able to construct desks of recognized excel- 
lence ... school equipment which receives the grateful approval 
of a discriminating public. 


To co-operate with the purchaser, we have established 53 dis- 
tributing stations throughout the United States, where a stock of 
many different models is constantly ready for your order. Prompt 

| shipment is thus translated from possibility to certainty. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only 
because they have been built to cost far less in the end. 


Atnerican Seating (Company 


, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Ps 


NY 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 






C. F. ‘WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 
+ San Francisco, 601 Mission Street; Los Angeles, 222 So. Los Angeles Street 
) Phoenix, Ariz. 524 W. Washington Street 
Reno, Nevada 
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The specifications on 
your annual supply 
list should include 


SCHOOL. 
PYAPLERUS 


This Line Includes: 


Cap and Legal, Examination, Ruled 
Exercise, Primary, Drawing, Construc- 
tion, Poster, Cross Section, Folding, Cut- 
ting and other Kindergarten Papers. 
Triumph School Papers have been es- 
pecially designed and prepared for the 
purpose for which each is intended. 
They are manufactured especially for us. 
The quality is first class. The price is 
right. Send us your list for quotations. 
Sample Book sént on request. 


A New Issue of Our Complete 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL 
MERCHANDISE 


Is now in press and will be ready for 
distribution about July lst. It will be 
the most complete reference work of 
school materials and equipment ever 
published by any concern and will be in- 
valuable to the Superintendent, Principal, 
Teacher and School Official. Sent upon 
request to anyone interested. 

In the meantime our supplementary 
catalogues are at your service and any 
of the following will be sent upon re- 
quest: 

No. K. 24—Kindergarten Materials and 
School Supplies. 

Yo. K. 25—Kindergarten and School Sup- 

plies, Teacher’s Edition. 

(0. M. G. 24—Maps and Globes. 

. J. 24—Janitor Supplies, Blackboards 

and Accessories. 
No. F. 25—School Furniture. 

Yo. 18—Playground Apparatus. 

A. 24—Athletic Supplies. 


F. WEBER & COMPANY 


San Francisco, Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 7 
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The 


Columbia 
Dictionary 


Stand 


Josiah Anstice 
& Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Exclusive Adjusting Head Feature—Book 
Always Lies Flat. Highest Grade Work- 
manship and Material. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Phoenix, Ariz. Reno, Nev. 


APPLD.FOR 


AN ENTIRELY NEW IDEA IN 
SCHOOL SCISSORS! 


No more trouble with loose blades. Turn 
pivot screw either right or left to tighten 
or loosen blades. Our special ‘“Adjusts-EZ”’ 
lock-screw and nut will lock the adjust- 
ment you make. They stay set. Ask your 
School Boards to specify the ‘Adjusts-EZ” 
Scissors—just what they need. 
Instantaneous Adjustment Makes Easy 
Cutting 


Never Too Loose—Never Too Tight 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 
(Famous Since 1874) 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO., Distributors 


San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 
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WHAT end WHERE 


WILL YOU BE TEACHING 
FIVE YEARS FROM NOW ? 


Naturally and justly, you 
are proud of your accom- 
plishments; will you still be 
as proud five years from 
now? 
Art instruction never stands 
still. Will you be among 
those who are steadily ad- 
vancing—who are producing 
 eretit 4 worth while results? 
ee No matter how superior your 
instruction, your pupils will 
not reflect the full credit of 
your effort unless they are 
given the best mediums with 
which to work. The easier 
you make it for a child to 
translate or express his in- 
spiration or thought, the 
more rapid will be his pro- 
gress. 
Insist upon “Old Faithful” 
products for your classroom. 


Then you can be sure of the 
best results. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601 Mission Street, San Francisco 
222 Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 
Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 


The 
AMERICAN €PAYON COMPANY 


NEW YORK A OS ee ee 


HOME OFFICE se oe Oe | 
AND FACTORIES SANDUSKY OHLO 








“American” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America! 


HE approval of recognized research 

advisors as to the comfort, correctness 
and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living... 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which affect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


In every branch of this great organization, 


oneendhasbeensought... PERFECTION! 


Nothing less than THE BEST is good 
enough. Andthe highstandardmaintained 
by us for fifty years has been accorded appro- 
priate recognition:nomore need besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
aloneare in use throughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery...even during 
the busiest months... our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantly supplied with many different mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


iz ry 
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The Factory is in Michigan, but 
the Service is Local to You! 


aD 


American Seating Company 





Tesxe 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


Phoenix, Ariz., 524 W. Washington Street 
Reno, Nevada 





San Francisco, 601 Mission Street; Los Angeles, 222 So. Los Angeles Street 
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Protect Your Books and Teach | 
Health With Walraven | 
Health Covers 


A State Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education said: 


“T have had copies of these covers sent to me and am very much interested 
in them. They are in direct line with the health work which we are promoting, 


and we shall be very glad to recommend them to the schools.” 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


DALLAS CHICAGO 
“The Cover with the Double Corners” 
DISTRIBUTOR 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
San Francisco Los Angeles Reno Phoenix 
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he Oldest Pencil Factory in America 
NEW <> YorK 


Makers of 
THE SCHOOL LINE 


Van Dyke Pencils 
‘ Mongol Pencils 
“Fine Writing” Pencils 
“Students Drawing” Pencils 
“School” Drawing Pencils 
“Black Knight” Pencils 
“Rainbow” Colored Pencils 
Van Dyke Erasers 
“Rouge” Erasers 
Penholders 
Rubber Bands 


Distributors: 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco 
222 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 


Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 
































Money Well Spent 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 


proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your 
money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 
a to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 
malleable iron and aluminum, its weight is but eight 
pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. 


Address Dept. S. E. 
JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


The Little Giant is 
modern hygienic device 
that should be in every 
school. Put this accepted 
aristocrat of blackboard 
eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our 
guarantee of satisfaction 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 
Reno, Nevada 222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles Phoénix, Arizona 


Slate Blackboards are an investment. Their 


value and usefulness never depreciates. 


Year in and year out they render the same 


reliable service—requiring little upkeep, no 


repairs, no replacement. The standard of 
all modern schools that require permanent . 
materials. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 Robinson Avenue Pen Argyl, Penna. 





Distributors, C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission St... San Francisco 222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 


Keno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 


“One Order at One Time”’ 
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THE 


**OHNSTON-‘NYSTROM 
LINE 


School Maps - Globes - Charts 


The Best of Two Continents 


HE work of the internationally known Geo- 
graphers, Historians, and Biologists whose names 
appear on Johnston-Nystrom Maps is supported 
by the hundred year map publishing experience 
of W.& A. K. Johnston, Ltd. and by twenty-one 
year experience of A. J. Nystrom & Co. 

The Johnston-Nystrom Line is the most widely 
purchased by American schools. Thus it has the 
editorial opportunity of larger and more fre- 
quent editions. 

The efforts of both organizations are directed 
solely toward the publication of more ethcient— 
better—school maps, globes and charts. 


lor @ large illustrated catalog giving complete 
description and prices write— 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles Phoeniz, Arizona 
X 5 ro \ a. z 
NJ 
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The CHICAGO Line The Draper Sanitary 
HIGH GRADE | Roller Shade 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURED BY 
GYMNASIUM SPECIALISTS 


( 















Patented Jan. 8, '07, Aug. 7, °23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 


COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 




























CHICAGO 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial. 
COMPANY Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS Spiceland, Ind. 


ane F. WEBER & COMPANY Are Distributed by 
601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco Hl Soc F. WEBER & COMPANY 


222-224 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles >) ) 601-609 Mission Street 
Reno, Nevada - - Phoenix, Arizona ) San Francisco 


Sterling Life Long Blackboard 


IS OFFERED BY THE MANUFACTURERS AS THE BEST AND IN THE 
END THE LEAST EXPENSIVE BLACKBOARD FOR ALL 
PERMANENT BLACKBOARD REQUIREMENTS 


The body is a mixture of cement and asbestos, colored black and compressed under great 
pressure, making a uniform sheet of blackboard body. Five coats Sterling Slate Sur- 
facer applied to this perfected slate body produces a uniform and perfect writing 
surface. There is no better blackboard surface made. 


GUARANTEE: Sterling Life Long Blackboard is guaranteed for the life of the building 
in which it is placed and will require less up-keep than any other blackboard on the 
market. A written guarantee furnished upon request. 


Distributors 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
222 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 


Manufactured by Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, III. 





(Manufacturers for 40 years of the celebrated Hyloplate Blackboard) 
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SMITH SANITARY EQUIPMENT 
For Schools--Halls--Churches 


Ventilating Room Heaters— 


An indirect Heating and Ventilating Svstem. Over 1500 California 
schools are using the Smith System and find it better and more 


sanitary than steam or gas. Saves Fuel and the Children’s Health. 


Chemical Toilets— 


A sanitary, odorless indoor toilet that protects the health and morals 
of the children where no water supply or sewage system is available. 


Used in California’s schools eight vears. 


Bubbler Drinking Fountains— 


A Fountain of Health with Slant Stream Bubbler. 


Ellis Mop-pail and Wringer— 


We have installed over two thousand Smith Heating 
Systems and Chemical Toilets throughout California, 
Arizona and Nevada, and in every instance they have 
proven absolutely satisfactory. Write for catalogs. 

A model plant is installed on the sixth floor of ou 


San Francisco Office. You are urged to inspect it. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
Distributors 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona 
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Coaches and 
ties including Major 
the head coach in 
through his work 


A six weeks’ 
John L. Griffith, 


Teachers: 


at the 





Athletic 
major sports. Dr. C. A. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A. 


JUNE 21 


program in Education and Coaching by national authori 
Commissioner 
Prosser, 


University of California, is foremost authority 


JULY 30 
ROCKNE, GRIFFITH, AND PROSSER 





NEws 





SESSION C. 


of the Big 
personally to 


Ten, Knute Rockne, 
California teachers 
on Vocational Education. 


known 


Commercial Teachers: Special courses in Methods of Teaching Stenography, Typing, and 
Accounting. Practice Teaching with beginning students; Advertising; Business English, etc. 
Industrial Arts and Manual Training: Dr. . A. Prosser’s “Vocational Education in a 
Democracy,” and “The Evening School and the Part Time School’; Special Methods in Manual 
Training; Farm Shop; Automobile Mechanics; Ornamental Forging, Bent Iron Work, and 
Acetylene Welding 
THESE FIELDS COMBINE WELL 

Home Economics: Dr. Caroline O. Hedger, Child Care; Miss Evelyn Eastman, of the Merrill 
Palmer School and Mrs. Sara Prentiss, Child Training with Observation Nursery School; 
Home Management House; Tailoring; Cafeteria Management; Health Education with 
specialists from the Marion County Child Health Demonstration (Commonwealth Fund); and a 


score of courses in 
Management and related fields. 

Deans of Girls: The success of Dean 
work in Problems and Social Hygiene. 


Physical 
Physical 


Education for Women under 


Education for Women. 


the 


A wide range of other courses including 
English, Public Speaking and Community 
surroundings. Visit Crater Lake and the 


Household Administration, 


Household 


Wilson's courses last summer 
Courses for beginners and for the advance and experienced 
coordinate with Character Education Methods, School 


direction 


Industrial 
Drama. 
Columbia 


Art, Household Science, Institutional 


revealed the need for this 
Administration, Dr. Prossers’ courses, ete 
of Miss Florence M. Errant, director of 


Journalism, 
Work in 
Highway. 


Art, 


cool, 


Chemistry, 
pleasant, 


History, 
uncrowded 


Registration fee of $10.00 admits to all courses except Rockne’s 
for which $15.00 additional is charged. 
Write for bulletin 
Director of the Summer Session 


OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, ORE. 


THE 


CORA L. WILLIAMS 
INSTITUTE 


will conduct seminar groups during 
July in the New Science, the Theory 
of Relativity and the Fourth Dimen- 
sion, as applied to education and 
human relations. 


Berkeley California 


San Jose State Teachers 
College 


June 28—August 6 
Strong Faculty Strong Courses 


Education, English, Art, Social Sciences, 
Home Making, Manual Training, Music, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Physical Education, 
Physiology and Health, Psychology. 

Preparation for Administration and Super- 
vision Credentials. 

Summer climate ideal for study and recrea- 
tion. Within easy reach of San Francisco, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, Lick Observatory, Big 


Basin, Big Trees and. other interesting points. 
Address Registrar, 
State Teachers College, San Jose 






































———— 


San Francisco Stee 


Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 21 to July 30, 1926 


Culture courses and required professional 
courses for candidates for degrees and cre- 
dentials. 


A course in Individual Differences and In- 
dividual Instruction. Lectures, materials, and 
a demonstration school. 


Courses in the Physical Sciences, 
Health Education, Psychology, the Social 
Sciences, Literature, Music, Art, Stagecraft 
and Impromptu Dramatization, Physical Edu- 
cation, Sewing. Courses required for cre- 
dential adjustment, such as Public Educa- 
tion in California, Constitution of the United 
States, ete. Also courses required for the 
Administration and Supervision credential. 


San Francisco has an unparalleled working 
climate and unlimited opportunities for 
music, art, and recreational diversion. 


Biology, 


Address Clara Crumpton, Registrar 


STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


San Francisco, California 
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“Pomona College 


Summer Session 
1926 


The regular session extends from 
June 21 to July 30, but registration 
of teachers whose schools close on 
June 25 is permitted on Saturday, 
June 26, or Monday, June 28. 

Mrs. Adelia Adams Samuels will 


School 
which will make possible observa- 


conduct a Demonstration 
tion of the methods so successfully 
used in the Cucamonga School. 


Karl W. Gehrkens, past president 
of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, and a notable faculty 
will provide instruction in public 
school music. 


Reginald Pole, tormerly director 
of the Pilgrimage Play and actor in 
the part of the Christus, will give a 
course in Play Production and di- 
rect the summer session play. 


The Department of Education, 
with prominent visiting and resident 
faculty, will offer a complete pro- 
gram in addition to the selection of 
courses from fifteen departments. 


Accommodations in attractive 
dormitories; a beautiful campus, 66 
minutes 
Angeles; 


from the center of Los 
interesting social life, 
music, entertainments, lectures and 


excursions. 
For information write to 


W. S. AMENT 
Director of the Summer Session 


Pomona College Claremont, California 
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Pacific Palisades 


“God’s Garden By the Sea” 


Summer Schools 
and Assembly 


(Fifth Year) 


July 5- August 15 


Included in the curriculum this year will 
be courses for students of all ages—nature 
study for the tots as well as for the adults 

kindergarten — elementary school Daily 
Vacation Bible School—school of music 
school of expression—-high school—-and the 
daily assemblies will offer during the six 
weeks period fine musical and entertainment 
programs and splendid lectures by outstand 


ing world figures 


An Ideal Vacation 


Six weeks can be spent at Pacific Pali 
sades at a very low cost, or any fraction of 
the six weeks at a corresponding fractional 
cost Rustic cabins, tent houses, or automo- 
bile spaces are available as you prefer. You 
can enjoy surf bathing, horseback riding 
and hiking through verdant canyon or over 
steep mountainside. The climate at Pacific 
Palisades is ideal and the scenic views un- 


surpassed anywhere 


Pacific Palisades Association 


Pacific Palisades, California 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me further information re- 
garding your 1926 Summer Schools and 


Assembly 


Name 


Address... 


‘ 
} 
} 
, 


? 
? 


? 


{ 
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Publications Reapproved 


*Filmslide Pictures Teach! The State Board of Education for C atitornia 
at its recent meeting April 9, by unanimous 


vote, reapproved and relisted Gregg  short- 
hand, Rational Typewriting and other Gregg 
publications as basal texts for the Junior and 


es [ Senior high schools. 


The Teachers Bureau of the Gregg Publish- 
Spencer Filmslide Projector ing Company is doing excellent work. It is in 
charge of a specialist in commerce who holds 
the degree of A.M. in education. The profes- 
sional services of this Teachers Bureau are 





(Model M) 


Now is the time to specify our equip- 3 : 
ment for Visual Education on your requi- offered without charge. 


sitions. We have just added another new The Gregg Publishing Company from their 
teaching product—the Spencer Luminex . 


} Daylite Screen, more durable, greater offices in the Phelan Building, San Francisco, 
luminosity and lower price. will be glad to send a complete list of ap- 
ble s 3 yroved state-listed texts to any who so desire. 
Think what an ideal classroom outfit I s are 
this makes—Spencer Filmslide Projector, 
quantity of our wonderful films, and new 
Luminex Daylite Screen. Just this com- 
bination is being standardized in a large 
number of the more progressive institu- 
‘aaa . tee HIGH SCHOOL, JUNIOR COLLEGE 
tions over the whole country. ; AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


Students Received at Any Time 
Classes limited te twelve students — lpdividual instruction- 


Literature and demonstration } reenact, 


te edt door 


fa-to-Zead School 
3037 etry aha a Rie St. Berkeley, Cal 


SPENCER on request SPENCER 


. 


SPENCER 
LENS CO. 


Pacific Coast Branch 


HISTORY TEACHERS! Why burden your- 
self and your pupils with notes in connection 
with their study of that period of American 
History that extends from Washington's 
administration to the end of the Civil War? 
“EXPANSION AND DISSENSION” is the 
answer that will save you and your pupils 
a needless waste of time. Send Five Cents 
for a Sample Copy. 

SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York, N. Y¥. 


| 


45 Second Street San Francisco 











RECENT RESEARCH 


dicates that the average child receives 
"22% of its education through the eyes. 
“OPTOMETRY is a powerful ally to educa- 
tion. OPTOMETRY offers a career to edu- 
cated people. 

Send now for Bulletin of Ontemetr> 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
“A Class ‘A’ School’ 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 





| Note— | 1 
| Our New Address 


525 MARKET STREET 
Underwood Building 
San Francisco, California 
We carry in stock the 
BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL, TECHNICAL 





and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS of ee ee 
RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
LONGMANS GREEN & COMPANY —_ ———$———— 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. ra 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 4 
J. BR) LIPPINCOTT COMPAN) A Child’s Impression of Life 
CHEMICAL CATALOG COMPANY Told by Himself 


We can supply the Records and Incidents of -re-S i 
Terror Eniee a alee ees tecords : ‘nts of the Pre-School Life up to 
Bl re and Mate HNIC AL four years. A charming booklet of child studies 
books of all Publishers. for all who like the sayings of children. By Hanna 
1 x Otis Brun. Price 50 cents postpaid. Mail order to 
TECHNICAL BOOK CoO. a ca ; 
> PR peetqentae THE EMPORIUM 
P. R. MORRISON, Manager ; . : P 
525 Market Street Phone Garfield 19 Book Department San Francisco 
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Alameda High School Car] Werner, Archites 


|| In This Million Dollar School 


All the Laboratories Completely Equipped by 


Kewaunee 


The new modern Alameda High School, shown above—one of California's finest 


has been equipped throughout with Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture—standard built 
| —manufactured by specialists in a great manufacturing plant famous for the beauty and 


excellence of its product. 

Another California School has demonstrated that it is better to equip with 
Laboratory Furniture that has become standardized through a generation of experience 
in equipping other similar schools than to experiment—especially when the proper 
woods, highly specialized workmen and a factory equipment for manufacturing technical 
equipment is so essential. 


Kewaunee “Stands This Climate” 


Kewaunee Furniture is made only of well-selected, well-seasoned and kiln-dried 
woods that will stand up under the varying conditions of this climate. 


——EEEEEE———————— ee -_-”:- 


what we considered to be the best furni 
price. After having used the laborator¥@ 
we selected the best.” 


One California Superintendent writ “In equipping our laboratory, we selected 

tire of the kind on the market regardless of 

ra year, I am still of the impression that 

If interested in equipment for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agricul- 

ture, Electricity, Domestic Science, Manual Training, etc., ask for a copy of the 
Kewaunee Book. It will be sent free to boards or school officials. 


& 
' LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 


116 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
Bert McClelland, Sales Representative 


251 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Les Angeles Portland, Oregon Spokane, Washington Phoenix, Arizena 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


are transferred 
pupil to 


Clean 


from 

another in a Neat, 
eondition when 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


one 


are used. Because these 
durable Covers—which are 
both Waterproof and Weath- 
erproof—receive all the Wear, 
Soiling and Filth instead of the _ book. 
\ HOLDEN COVER A CLEAN BOOK 
A SANITARY PRECAUTION 
(Samples Free) 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
Miles C. Holden, President 
SPRINGFIELD - - 


/' MANUAL TRAINING 
BENCHES 


Manufactured for 30 Years 
By 


J. NIEDERER. CO. 


Woodworkers 
Main and Jefferson Streets 
Los Angeles 


MILLINERY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Intensive course in Millinery and Cos- 
tume Designing arranged especially for 
Home Economics Teachers at Betty 
Hudlow Studio, the largest Millinery and 
Vocational Art School on the Pacific 
Coast. Individual instruction by teachers 
of experience who understand class- 
room problems. 

Write for full information and literature 


BETTY HUDLOW MILLINERY STUDIO 
“Home of the hat you love” 
206 Balcony, Markwell Building 
Long Beach, California 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Pee eee eel 


'Room and Board 


For Women Students 


University of California 
Summer Session 


One block from Campus and San 
Francisco cars 


Quiet and select locality 
Write for terms to: H. C. MECKEL 


Bachelordon 
2250 Piedmont Ave. 


Berkeley, Calif. 
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Flowers, Trees 
and Birds 


Tipe May the blossoming of Spring 
and promise of Summer bring new 
problems in Nature study and art to 
the classroom. 


Color is vastly important in inter- 
preting the wonders of Springtime. 

““ARTISTA’’ Water Colors are a joy to 
use, and are so made that they answer 
every requirement. You can use them, 
too, to color drawings made in ‘“‘CRAY- 
OLA”’ outline. Some teachers find results 
better when the combination is used. 


If you have never tried ‘ARTISTA’ 
Water Colors, may we send you samples? 


"S2.A°S.0° 4. S48 3S.'Ss 


Our Art Service Bureau 
Is Your Art Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


4) East 42™ Street 


e Piabt Fo bt Fa! 


To fill all banking 
needs and to fill | 


them well is 


this bank’s 
ideal 


THE OAKLAND BANK 
Established in 1867 
COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TrusT SAFE Deposit 


12TH AND BroApway, OAKLAND, CALIF, 


338-526 
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Teacher 
Wanted 


If you have a car, and would like 


Justateaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphateinaglass 
of cold water stim- 
ulates and refreshes 
your nerves. A de- 
licious drink that 


a good business position, out of 
doors, in which you can capitalize 
your teaching experience and turn 
the vacation into money. or— 


supplies nourishing 
phosphates to the 
body—aids diges- 
tion and gives you new 
strength, vigor and endur- 


If you have no car, and would 
appreciate a chance to earn one 
during the summer— 


Write us at once. Permanent 


position, $2500-$5000, if services — 


At all druggists. 


$8 60 26 


HORSFORDS 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


satisfactory. 


Manager, Dept. AA 


2209 HARRISON BOULEVARD 
Oakland, California 
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_ Music Teachers. cAn Opportunity! 


W. OTTO MIESSNER, past president, Music Supervisors National Conference, and 
author of music books used in the public schools of California, will PERSONALLY 
conduct a NORMAL Class in SAN FRANCISCO to prepare teachers to teach his method 
of class piano instruction “THE MELODY WAY.” “THE MELODY WAY” has revolu- 
tionized the teaching of fundamentals in piano instruction and hundreds of Conserva- 
tories, Convents, Universities, Private Teachers, Normal Schools, etc. have included 
“THE MELODY WAY” in their curriculum and over two hundred cities, including such ; 
centers as Washington, Atlanta, Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Louisville, Omaha, ; 
Denver, Dallas, etc. are teaching “THE MELODY WAY” in their public schools. Class 5 
piano instruction is a new profession and the demand for teachers holding certificates 
from the Miessner Institute is great and steadily growing. 

With the exception of a similar class to be held at the Summer Master School of 
the CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, this will be YOUR ONLY OPPORTUNITY to take 
the work under MR. MIESSNER PERSONALLY. Class will begin Monday, May 17th, 
and the fee for the term will be $30.00 which includes material needed. 

Registrations must be in by Saturday, May 15, 1926 










REGISTRAR, Miessner Institute 
Room 503, 149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Telephone Kearny 2082 or Kearny 791 






It’s Hard to Believe 


Twenty children in one class, playing several melodies at the third or 


fourth lesson in BOTH CLEFS and in ALL KEYS. 


EDUCATIONAL NEwS 


ANNOUNCES ITS TWENTIETH ANNUAL 


SUMMER SESSION: jury 3 1926 


For Art Supervisors, Art Teachers, and Regular Grade Teachers 


UMMER SESSION COURSES taken at the California School of Arts and 

Crafts are accepted by the State Board of Education as credit toward the 

issuance of the Special Arts Type Credentials; by the School, as credit 
toward graduation with the Bachelor’s degree. 


Over thirty Art and Craft Courses 
including a practical course in Stagecraft and Pageantry to be given under the instruction 
of Irving Pichel, noted actor ¢ ire é rse of inestimable value to teachers called 
upon to stage plays, operettas, pageants, etc. 


School now entirely located at beautiful new four-acre campus 
Write at once for Summer Catalog E-5 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue Oakland, California 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


The OLDEST ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPEN NOW AT 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


Instructors 
Painting: Daniel Garber, Joseph T. Pearson, Jr. 
Illustration: George Harding Sculpture: Albert Laessle 
Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Sculpture (Modeling from farm animals). 
Beautiful and historic scenery. High rolling land. Tennis 
courts, swimming pool, croquet grounds, etc. No Student 
will be accepted for less than two weeks. 
Limited Student list. Reference required. Send for circular 


Resident Manager, D. ROY MILLER, 
_Box kK, Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


Sates & Bins Moted Siena Scecks 
of Handwriting in California, 1926 


University of Southern California Miss Swope’s School 
Los Angeles Santa Cruz, Calif. Long Beach, Calif. 
June 28 to Aug. 6 June 28-July 16 July 26-Aug. 13 
Miss Mildred Moffett R. E. Wiatt 
Pacific Coast Supervisor for the Director of Handwriting 
Zaner-Bloser Company Los Angeles City Schools 
Instructor Instructor 


Enroll in one of these enthusiastic penmanship classes this summer 
For further information, address the above schools or the 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 


Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 


OLUMBUS, OHIO 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, 
Instructors have found in these schools during past years 


Grade and High School 
a delightful and positive short cut 


to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good handwriting. 


Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and pedagogical 
truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 





For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 
Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

THE SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Written by two vocational leaders of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, this book 


deals primarily with the problems and responsibility of the supervisor of 
Ready June 1926 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


By J. C. WRIGHT and CHARLES R. ALLEN 





_ Coddington 
Teachers Agency 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Manager 
403 Citizens National Bank Building 
FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 


Telephone VAndike 3494 
Los Angeles, Calif. 













Booking California’s Finest 
Lecturers, Readers, Musical Artists 


High grade talent for High School Assemblies, | 
Commencements, Teachers’ Institutes 


Address ALBERT P. MEUB, 
Artists’ Representative 
2365 Mar Vista Ave., Pasadena, California 





DEL REY 


EUCLID AVENUE, BERKELEY 


1721 
Open Summer Session for Women ) 


A new house, two blocks from cam- 
pus, equipped to render unexcelled 
service. Board and room $75.00 for 
six weeks. 

} HOUSE MANAGER 


ASHBERRY 659 


440 Fourth 


vocational education 


Avenue, New York 








| ‘To the 
“HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


We hope you enjoyed your visit to our 
display at the Pasadena Convention. 

We are looking forward with pleasure 
to serving your school. 


The T. V. Allen Company 


812 MAPLE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 











} Study in the Cool Summer Climate of the 
Montana Rockies 


| State University of Montana 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 21 to August 20 at Missoula 


For bulletins address 


State University, 


Missoula, Montana, 











BY PARCEL POST 


} We are “TORN-MUSIC-CURE” San Jose, 
} Calif. (reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) Dollars-worth 
; repairs large library. Dime package 

mends many papers. Free Sample 


demonstrates. 
“The Mender You Read Through” 





360 SIERRA 
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Comfortable Oxfords for 
Early Spring 


HOSE who are “fashion-wise’”’ tell us 

| that oxfords will be smart for spring. 

And for real, all day comfort, combined 

with trim good looks, you will probably find 

nothing better than the well made Cantilevers 

pictured here. They have all the Cantilever 
features that make walking a pleasure. 





This flexible freedom builds up stronger 
arches and gives you a springier step with 
the 


| (antilever 
Shoe 


CANDILAVER HUSIERY 


Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


127 Stockton St., Opp. City of Paris 
Phone Garfield 691 
516 15th St., Opp. City Hall, Oakland 
Phone Lakeside 1227 
1012 K Street, Sacramento 
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Arrillaga 
Musical 
College 


Special 


Summer 


Degrees Conferred in all 


Branches of Music 
Best Equipped Conservatory in the West 
Ask for Particulars 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson Street San Francisco 
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Reason—the only rule that 
works with children 


There isa “yes” way tobring up a child 
anda “no” way. Parents and teachers 
all know this.“ You mustn't” and “you 
shouldn't” often cause tears and tan’ 
trums and upset many a meal. 

If John, for instance, pushes aside his 
bowl of home-cooked cereal, reason it 
out with him. Show him that a good his- 
tory mark or ‘‘making™’ the team largely 
depends on right food habits. 

This means, to begin with, the better 
break fast habit. Show young Mr. John 
that a better breakfast means not only 
a better energy-start, a finer food-foun- 
dation for today, but for all the todays 
to come. Reason it out with him! 

Because Albers have been cereal spe- 
cialists for more than 30 years, you will 
find today at your grocer’s an Albers 
Better Breakfast Cereal to meet every 
breakfast need. And mail the coupon 
below for the famous Albers booklet, 
“The ABC of Better Breakfasts.” 
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Mail this coupon now! 


Albers Bros. Milling Co.,348 Orient Building, San Francisco. 
Please send me, free, your new booklet, “The ABC of Better 
Breakfasts” — including the children’s growth-chart and the 
new menu-chart, ““A month of better breakfasts.” 


Nam 
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REASONS eee 


No School Library is Complete without 
COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Note these unusual features: 


Approved by every state where formal approval is issued. 

Endorsed by leading members of the National Education Association. 

The only truly modern School and Library Encyclopedia. 

Already at work in every large city school system in the United States as 

well as thousands of smaller systems and rural schools. 

International in appeal. 

Edited by more than 80 Famous Educators. 

- Only Encyclopedia written in its entirety since the world war. 

. Subject matter, maps and illustrations new and up to date. 

- A whole school library in one set of books. 

. Complete, wide in scope, authentic, interesting. 

- A real and constant aid in your teaching work. 

12. Correlates with problem project method of teaching. 

- Makes real visual education possible. 

14, Text an example of charming graphic style, easily read and understood 
by pupils. 

15. Simple enough for the grades, admirably adapted to all high school 

subjects. 

16. Greatest collection of pictures ever published. 

17. Stimulates a desire for knowledge. 

18. Cultivates the encyclopedia habit as no ordinary encyclopedia can. 

19. The greatest teaching tool ever offered the teaching cine 
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With each set of Compton's we furnish a book of Practical Problem Pro 


free . on experie 7 applica ible to any system _ woe ede 112 pages es ty free 


illustrated ook which you can use as a depe guide ar 


School Price, $55.00 


Beautifully and durably bound 
in red library buckram 


EQUIP YOUR SCHOOL WITH THIS MIGHTY EDUCATIONAL REFERENCE AID 


Write for sample pages or order direct from 
F. E. Compton & Company, Publishers, 58 E.Washington St., Chicago 


COMPTON S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes 4500 Pages More than 8000 Illustrations 
Should Be in Every Classroom 





California Office and Warehouse: 60 California Street, San Francisco 
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1926 SUMMER SESSION 
June 21—July 30 


HUMBOLDT 
State Teachers 
COLLEGE 


on the 


REDWOOD 
HIGHWAY 


in 


CALIFORNIA’S 
REDWOOD 
WONDERLAND 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
UNEXCELLED RECREATION 







































For detailed information write 


Ralph W. Swetman 


Humboldt State Teachers College 
Arcata, California 
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